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A RACE FOR THE MACKEREL MARKET. 


By JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


HERE was only one man in the 

Swan’s Island mackerel fleet that 

ever beat Bill Herrick—that was 
Hanse Joyce. Joyce was a genius for 
catching mackerel. Even Herrick, though 
next in luck, was a long way behind him. 
Joyce seemed to find fish when there 
were none, or if there were but one 
school in the Atlantic Ocean, he found it 
first. But Herrick was a good fisher- 
man, and had the fleetest craft of the 
fleet. He almost made up for the fish he 
did not get by the ease and timeliness 
with which he reached the market. So 
at the close of the season Joyce and Her- 
rick divided about equal amounts with 
owners and crew. 

In the spring of 1882 both men left 
Burnt Coat, Old Harbor, for a cruise to 
Hatteras. They went out in a March 
storm, before a northeast gale of wind. 
Naturally the sea was high and angry, 
but little they heeded that; for both 
skippers were as mad as March hares to 
think they were such fools as to come 
out in this storm, but equally mad for 
a joust with this wild sea, and maddest 
of all with each other. They had to feel 
their way out of the harbor cautiously, 
for the snow was blinding, and reefs 
and rocks lined the channel on both 
sides; but when the open sea was 
reached, with all sail they drove away 
for the old cape. It was a nasty storm 
and on deck a man had to hold on for 


he 
oe 


dear life, and, below, the chief occupa- 
tion of the crew was picking themselves 
up from the floor or crawling out from 
under the table. The Augusta Herrick 
liked to slat and jump in this kind of a 
sea, and her motion was so quick that the 
steadiest hand lost its hold many times 
and the best sailors had to go under the 
table. But Joyce was having the same 
kind of weather; only the Julia Joyce 
was steadier and did not move so quick. 

They soon moderated this weather, 
however ; for twelve hours brought them 
into the south channel, whence they had 
it warm down to Hatteras. They might 
sight fish off the Delaware capes, but so 
early as this, not likely. Yet they set a 
watch as soon as they were in that lati- 
tude. Thus they coasted southward, 
until the fourth day out—off Hatteras 
and a dull heavy morning—the Herrick 
sighted a school of fish. A gale was 
coming with the fish, and it might be a 
fight whether they would get the fish or 
the fish would get them; but, sea or no 
sea, a fight must be made. So away 
they went—eighteen men in the seine 
boat, two in the dory—all bending to the 
oars with fierce determination to have 
that school before the storm came on. It 
was rough. They were just in the edge 
of the Gulf Stream, and the gale was 
from the northeast. Sometimes the long 
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seemed to have turned several somer- 
saults since they left the vessel. But 
they reached the fish. It took them more 
than an hour to get round them, and then 
they were not sure they had them; but 
they hurriedly drew the seine into a 
pocket and waited for the vessel to come 
up. Ordinarily that is an easy matter, 
but this morning was a decided excep- 
tion. 

“Confound that cook! What’s the 
matter with him?” The Skipper began 
to fret, and no wonder—for doubtless a 
gale, even a hurricane, was at hand. But 
the vessel came up right at last and they 
dropped the boats astern, and began to 
dip out the fish. It was dangerous tak- 
ing off the hatches and they had to 
hustle them back sometimes with con- 
siderable despatch or fill the hold with 
water. The gale steadily increased, and 
the men worked steadily harder and 
harder. After a while it was impossible 
to use the hoisting gear, so they resorted 
to hand nets. Strong men took up great 
netsful and threw them into the hold, as 
if life depended upon it. But every one 
of these fish was worth a dollar. Thus 
they dipped and tugged and held on, 
until a great sea, as if maddened with 
previous defeats, rushed up on them with 
the force of a hurricane, snatched every 
dip net out of their hands, tore away the 
seine and the seine boat, dashed over the 
bows and crammed the vessel down into 
the water and left her on her beam ends. 
Half of the men were overboard; but 
each managed to hold on to some sheet 
or piece of rigging, until she ,righted. 
The Herrick always came out on top, 
and this time, though it seemed impos- 
sible, she stood up again, and they got 
her before the wind. The Captain ran 
thus until he found out where they were 
and what condition they were in, and 
then hauled to for his course up the 
coast. They had over a hundred barrels 
of mackerel on board and they must 
reach the market ahead of Joyce at any 
cost. So, under double reefs, with star- 
board tacks aboard, they just fetched 
their course. 
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“Wet?” Wet was no name for it! 
It was a soak in brine. The water got 
below, washed out the births, put out the 
fires, spoiled the dinners, and overturned 
everything. And they didn’t care. Hun- 
gry, scared, mad, they stood still, hung 
on, and swore. But they must beat 
Joyce. Finally, after fourteen hours of 
it, the gale gave it up, and left them. 
Then in a few minutes the wind came 
fiercely out of the west, and they drove 
up the coast at a fifteen-knot rate. The 
next morning they were off the Dela- 
ware capes, and with great glee,. just 
after sunrise, pulled the Julia Joyce up 
out of the water. 

“ He’s got two hundred barrels of fish, 
or my name ain’t Dan Remick,” ventured 
one of the sailors. 

“T guess you’re right, Dan. He’s two 
wales down, sure!” 

“Well, boys, all we’ve got to do is to 
keep on as we are going and we'll get as 
much for our hundred and twenty-five 
barrels as he will for his two hundred.” 

But the Skipper was anxious. No one 
knew better than he how fickle this 
March weather can be, and that the vic- 
tory is not always to the swift. Besides, 
March has a decided predilection for 
north-easters and blinding snows, and, 
although pleasant in the morning, before 
night there might be a gale. Then the 
barometer was falling. But they soon 
dropped the Joyce into the sea again, and 
led the fleet for Sandy Hook. It was 
clouding up, however, with the wind 
striking every now and then, in a nasty 
kind of way, from the northeast. 

“Damn, damn!” exclaimed Herrick, 
as these puffs of wind began to come. 
“Damn the luck!” 

It was exasperating to be caught out 
in another storm, just as he had the mar- 
ket in his own hands; yet there was no 
help for it. Another northeast snow- 
storm was coming, and here they were, 
not only in the most dangerous place on 
the coast for collisions, but baffled in 
their determination to beat Joyce. They 
were well up the coast—Barnegat now in 
sight—but the sea was sullen and the 
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wind was coming out of the north and 
east with spits of snow and hail. He 
tacked off shore and called the men ait: 

“ Boys, it’s into New York tonight or 
sink! What do you say?” 

“Into New York or sink!” was the 
response. 

He planned to stand off-shore long 
enough to fetch the Sandy Hook light- 
ship, when they could work in cautiously. 
The storm came down fiercely, with 
blinding snow squalls, and the sea began 
to kick up fearfully and the water to 
come over the decks. But he would not 
start a sheet, not even the topsails were 
taken in. With her great spread of can- 
vas the Herrick was lying down to the 
gale—running on her swiftest lines—and 
there were no fishermen that could keep 
her in sight long under those conditions. 
Herrick and his best helmsman were at 
the wheel; two men at the foremast 
head; another in the main rigging—for 
this was dangerous water. A thousand 
vessels were running for port perhaps, 
and one would have to dodge quickly 
should he come upon one of them. 

About 10 o’clock all hands were called 
to tack ship. The Skipper watched his 
chance to come about on a rising sea, 
which seemed never to come. 

“Good God, Cap’n! You’re not going 
to tack with this sail on her? She’ll turn 
bottom up the minute she loses her head- 
way.” 

“Clew up the topsails!”’ Herrick or- 
dered, without noticing what the Cook 
had said. 

“‘ Stand by the sheets fore and aft!” 

“ Hard a-lee!” 

Up—up—up she came into the wind, 
wild, frantic and angry. The sails actu- 
ally roared with the fury of the gale, 
and every man clung to some bit or 
halliard or anything that happened to be 
within reach. 

“ Draw away!” 

The wind took her on the starboard 
bow, and down she went almost on her 
beam ends, dragging her booms in the 
sea; but Herrick would not ease the 


helm a particle, nor start a sheet, and 
for a minute it seemed as if it were all 
over with them. But suddenly she came 
to life, righted herself,.shook the water 
from her deck, and bounded ahead. For 
four hours they ran thus for Sandy 
Hook. 

“ Light-ship on weather bow!” came 
from the foretop. 

“Sandy Hook light-ship on weather 
bow!” came from the man in the main 
rigging. 

“Thunder and spikes! we’re to lee- 
ward!” 

“All hands to tack ship!” 

He must make another leg off-shore, 
before he could fetch into the Bay, but 
he knew that Joyce was a long way 
astern, and he could beat him yet. But 
there were so many vessels driving about 
in thts water, that it was first hard up 
and then hard down—dodging this 
steamer and that square rigger, until he 
began to get exasperated and out of all 
patience. 

“ Light—dead ahead!” 

They fell off, just in time to clear a 
fisherman under all sail, running two 
points free, and pointing well to wind- 
ward of the light-ship. 

“That was Hanse, Skipper! ” 

“ All hands to make sail!” the Skip- 
per shouted down the companion-way, 
and fiercely jammed the helm hard down. 

“Get the topsails on her! Stand by 
the jib sheets!” 

She came into the wind with a mad 
dash, and thrashed and pounded the sea, 
and threw the water over her foretop, 
buried the forward part of the deck en- 
tirely, and then rolled down on her swift 
lines and started for the home run! 

“ Light on port bow!” 

They overhauled the Joyce as if she 
were at anchor; passed her to wind- 
ward; and in a short time caught the 
glimmer of lights from the Brooklyn 
Bridge. It was no easy matter, however, 
now that they were entering the harbor, 
to get up-town without accident. But at 
4 o'clock in the morning Herrick hauled 
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into the wharf, and in twenty minutes In an hour the Joyce hauled in, and 
had the fish dealers on the dock and _ then another seiner from Gloucester, and 
sold at his own price. the price went down. | 


MOLLY’S EYES ARE BLUE. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. P 


When Kirby’s little Molly ’loped away with Bar—O Jim, 

He took his .40-85 and put it all in trim. 

Says he “He hed fair warnin’ an’ he knows jes’ what I said: 
‘The man that steals Moll Kirby ’s goin’ to get plum full of lead.’” { 


We seen old Kirby ridin’ up an’ down the Greasewood range— i 
Sort o’ halfway like he’s hidin’, actin’ mighty glum an’ strange; 
An’ we reckoned while we watched him, with his .40-85, 

There was scanty room between ’em to keep Bar—O Jim alive. 


*Bout the middle of September there was two feet deep of snow, 
An’ October an’ November wasn’t neither of ’em slow. 

The prairie lay all frozen in a counterpane of sleet, 

An’ the cattle come in, nosin’ ’round fer something they could eat. 





We was plum and good an’ busy up till April, haulin’ hay— 
Forgettin’ old man Kirby an’ the gal that run away; | 
His cattle stood an’ bellered all day long at his correl, a 
An’ it peared that Bar-O Jim an’ Molly might be easy for a spell. 


*Twas goin’ on, since Molly left, to mighty nigh a year, 
An’ Kirby still was huntin’, an’ Jim was keepin’ clear. 
We set one night a-playin’ draw in Zinklebaumy’s dive, 
With Kirby sort o’ dozin’, with his .40-85. 


I’d drawed the “Curse o’ Scotland” to a couple other nines, 
As I noticed Uncle Zinkle at the door, an’ makin’ signs; 
He copped the old man’s rifle that was leanin’ next to him, 
An’ shut one eye at all of us an’ let in Bar-O Jim! 


Well, gents! old Kirby snorted, r’ared, an’ tried to reach his gun, 

While Jim, that watched us holdin’ him, ’peared like he thought ’twas fun; 
He was always smooth an’ nervy, an’ the next thing that he did, 

He produced a cur’os bundle, and unrolled—a little kid! 


It was Molly’s black-eyed baby, but the old man didn’t wink: : 
Jes’ glared like wild at both o’ them, an’ cussed a streak at Zink; 
While Jim, he held the kidlet, with a sort of knowin’ grin, 

An’ some one pushed agen the door, an’ Moll herself come in! 





She was shy an’ sweet, an’ smilin’, like a lily fresh with dew, 

An’ gents! she had another kid, an’ this one’s eyes was blue. 

Old Kirby stopped his swearin’, stared at them twins, an’ thought, 
An’ looked at this, an’ then at that, an’ still in silence sot. 


His lips begun to shiver, but he didn’t try to speak, 

An’ one by one the tears commenced a-runnin’ down his cheek. 
We gently sneaked; an’ what he said, we never asked nor knew— 
But Bar-O Jimmy’s eyes are’ black, an’ Molly’s eyes are blue! 
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IGHT was coming slowly, steadily. 

The sun had set half an hour ago. 

But the twilight is the best time of 
the day. It reveals many secrets that 
the wood folks wish to hide. The wind 
had fallen long ago with the sun, allow- 
ing the tree-tops to be at rest for the 
first time that day. The sky was still 
overcast with a golden glow—sure indi- 
cation of a good day to come. 

A squirrel climbed a tree and sent out 
his well-known scolding chorus before 
going to his downy nest in the hollow 
elm. Down in the river a Splash! splash! 
splash! Klop! told that Princess, the wise 
old Virginian deer, was wading out to 
drink the freshest water and nibble the 
young water lilies that grew there in the 
shallows. 

A night-hawk went by on tireless 
wings, a great horned owl hooted from 
his stump. Everything began to stir. 
The night and day had met as slowly and 
warily as is their wont in the wilderness. 

Last of all comes MUSTELA THE 
WEASEL, slim and gaunt—looking strange 
among the shadows, as he sniffed about 
the door of his den, to find if any in- 
truders had been there while he slept. 
His den was under a great white rock 
that stood in a shadowy hollow. 

Straight to the edge of the clearing he 
went, to see if the moon was up; for all 
blood-thirsty animals fear the moon. It 
reveals them too plainly to their foes. 
Their main object in life is to steal upon 
the unsuspecting bird or beast as it 
sleeps, and sever the back by a single 
bite or penetrate the brain with those 
needle-like teeth; then watch the victim 
fall and kick its last on the cold earth. 
If it be a rabbit, then things are differ- 
ent: big, strong, wary game like this 


needs greater care and perseverance. 
Mustela climbs a log or stump or hides 
along the runway and springs on his prey 
as it passes—seizing it behind or below 
the ear and hanging on. There is a 
pitiable cry or two that no one heeds in 
the woods, and, after dashing madly 
around in a circle a few times with the 
weasel fastened like a vise to his neck, 
Bunny falls, partly from fear, partly 
from exhaustion, and Mustela, the cruel 
blood-sucker, drinks his fill and passes on. 

Just as Mustela enters the thick of 
the dark woods, the startling Too-hoo! 
Hoo! hoo! of a Western horned owl 
comes booming down the hollow. The 
weasel hides tremblingly under a juniper 
tip. He knows that the owl, whose taste 
is not very delicate, is his greatest enemy, 
and this makes him look for a more se- 
cure place wherein to hide. A hollow 
log attracts his attention and thither he 
bounds at top speed. A woods mouse, 
seeing him, tries to hide in some grass; 
but Mustela is too quick, and with a 
bound makes his teeth meet in its spine— 
causing the little creature to utter a pro- 
longed shriek of fear and pain. At the 
same instant a dark shadow hovers over 
the spot and two fierce eyes look down, 
causing the murderer to start and draw 
back in a sort of dumb terror; but it 
sees not the blood-smeared face that 
lurks within with baleful intent. In an 
instant it passes over and goes back to 
the stump. 

Again Mustela appears and once more 
that startling Too-hoo! Hoo! hoo! fills 
him with terror. Anything is better than 
to stay there and listen to that ghostly 
noise; so, gliding forth into the now well 
risen moon’s light, he listens; then, hear- 
ing naught, he makes for a stump nearby 
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—to again flee like a shadow in the op- 
posite direction from the owl’s realm, 
taking advantage of every fallen tree and 
bit of shrub, nor does he stop until many 
a rod is put between himself and his foe. 
How distinctly he remembers that cold 
plunge into the water the previous night, 
when the branch broke under his weight 
as he reached for a sleeping junco, and 
how the bird flew away, out of his very 
teeth—blundering along in the uncertain 
light to safety. As he passes a stump, 
the strong scent of a chipmunk greets 
him. Quick as a flash, he wheels and 
follows up the wind to the stump, his 
eyes shining like two live coals above 
his twitching nostrils. But those eyes 
are of little use, save at close range. So, 
with nose as keen as a bloodhound’s, 
and ears a close second to the owl’s, he 
feels that, when once the scent is ob- 
tained, the victory is half won. 

Jammed in tight between the bark and 
the stump, the chipmunk crouches, but 
soon those wicked eyes are looking in on 
their victim. Mustela’s movements are 
quick and supple, as he breaks the bark 
off—eager to taste the fresh blood—and 
bites his victim above the eye. 

All day long the chipmunk had been 
busily hunting for food and storing it 
up in the stump. It was springtime and 
the floods had washed away or sub- 
merged nearly all his stores of fungi and 
acorns; but after a few days’ hard work 
he again had a few provisions to the 
good. Night came on as he was trying 
hard to finish covering his last pile and 
make it look natural, so that the skulking 
jay could not find it. Suddenly an owl 
hooted close by from the thick willows 
wherein he had sat all day in silence. 
Poor Chippy! Nothing now was left to 
do but to hide in the stump and be safe 
from one foe—only to meet his death 
two hours later at the hands of the cruel 
Mustela. 

Hungry as the weasel was, he only 
allowed himself to eat the brain of his 
victim, to assuage his gnawing hunger, 
and sped on.- Silently—for a weasel 
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makes no sound—he skirted a bend in 
the creek; crossed a fallen log; thence 
up the incline and into the woods be- 
yond, with head down, nase to the ground 
and eyes showing like two drops of blood 
above his keen, trembling nostrils. 

As he crossed the running brook by a 
dizzy jump from branch to branch, the 
strong scent of a partridge greeted him. 
He followed the trail to a log and then 
it vanished. Mustela circled swiftly 
around the end of the lost trail. Then 
an idea struck him, and, raising his face 
to the moon, he uttered a sharp snarl; 
then listened. 

To the left, in a stunted birch, the par- 
tridge is sitting. Hearing the noise, the 
bird lowers his head and tries to look 
through the thick darkness of the woods, 
without solving the mystery. The weasel 
hears the faint scratching of claws on 
the bark, and, turning from his former 
course, glides toward the sound. 

When the foot of the birch is reached, 
Mustela looks up. “Ah, yes! and on a 
low branch too,” he leers to himself, as 
he begins to climb. The partridge hears 
the scratching of claws and is just 
making up his mind to fly, after looking 
down fearfully into the depths below for 
some time—when the blow comes. A 
partridge is a fool at any time, when 
compared to his near relatives the pin- 
nated and ruffed grouse. His curiosity 
is forever getting the best of him. And 
thus it was that, just as this one started 
to fly, Mustela’s chisel-like teeth met in 
his brain. 

* * * * 


Mustela’s lust for blood had brought 
him forth this night, intent on killing 
from sunset to sunrise, at which time, if 
tired, he will rest; if not, he may con- 
tinue his butchery even into the day- 
time—eating only the brain of each vic- 
tim, the rest being cast aside as useless 
offal. This lust for blood often gets the 
better of weasels—at which times they 
will drink till their bellies drag on the 
ground. Gorged with gore, they become 
sleepy, and, crawling into a log or hole, 
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will sleep it off. After nearly a week of 
this sport, Mustela had set forth, intent 
on breaking even his last night’s record, 
which amounted to a dozen birds and 
nearly as many mice and rabbits. 

* * * * 


Again Mustela tasted the brain of a 


ing the two old squirrels domiciled 
therein and tearing their nest to pieces. 
Then he reappeared, licking his lips, and 
took up the trail of a woods mouse, 
which soon ended in a hole in a stump. 
Mustela knew that a nest of young mice 
were within; but do as he would he could 

















“Once, as he passed a clearing, a rapacious owl swooped and struck him hard.” 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





partridge; then sped on like a shadow, 
to a tree with a large hole in one end, 
which had fallen and lodged against a 
huge stump. He ran up the incline, 
dropped into the hole at the top, and for 
five minutes explored the tree—first kill- 


not reach them. In his rage he bit and 
tore at the hole; but, finding his efforts of 
no avail, he reluctantly withdrew. Pick- 
ing up the stale scent of another mouse, 
he followed it to where it lay; but Mus- 
tela has no love for that which is already 
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dead, and so, passing it by, he sped 
on into the night—a shadow among 
shadows. His lust for blood kept lur- 
ing him on and on—ever and anon 
coming back in a widening circle to his 
starting point. 

Just as he was about to enter his den, 
the fluttering of a bird’s wings drew his 
evil thoughts like a magnet. It was a 
pigeon—just alighting from its long 
journey from the Sunny South. At last 
—first flapping its wings a few times—it 
settled firmly into a willow, listening now 
and then to the chirp of other passengers 
who are also headed further north. 

Mustela circled swiftly around in nar- 
rowing circles, till the warm scent was at 
last obtained. How good it smelt to 
that keen nose! He saw that the branch 
whereon the pigeon sat was too small to 
allow his passage; but a weasel is never 
beaten in this way, and, climbing a larger 
branch above, he looked down on the 
sleeping bird. Then, with a bound, he 
dropped to the ground with the luckless 
bird in his teeth. 

Dizzy and tired after his night’s hunt 
and the long fall from the tree, Mustela 
still ate the head and drank the blood 
of the pigeon. Then he descended to his 
den under the great white rock that stood 
in the shadowy hollow—too tired to even 
lick the blood from his breast and paws. 

ok * a * 

Once more the woods awoke and the 
remaining birds began to twitter, as if 
nothing had happened. But another 
tragedy was about to be enacted on that 
forest stage. A squirrel found our luck- 
less pigeon and straight way mounted a 
stump and began screaming at the top of 
his voice. Then came some jays and 
some more squirrels, all yelling “* Mur- 
der! murder! Police! police!” in their 
loudest tones, till the ravine rang with 
the noise. 

Again Mustela stirred and shook him- 
self, to get the sleep all out of him. He 
was in a raging temper at being so 
rudely disturbed from a sweet dream, 
wherein he was about to sever the heads 
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of a dozen unwary robins. Looking once 
in the direction from whence the noise 
came, he glided into the thick bush at 
the right. But the jays are also great 
hunters and soon saw the lurking figure 
gliding from bush to bush like a gleam of 
baleful light. Instantly they swarmed 
around him, yelling “Thief! thief! 
Butcher! butcher!” Mustela hid—show- 
ing his bared fangs in the direction of 


the jays. Just then a squirrel, all un- 
conscious of his lurking foe, came 
scurrying along the log. One snarl 


from Mustela caused him to stop—para- 
lyzed—and before he could gain com- 
mand of himself, those dreaded fangs had 
done their work. Again the jays dived 
into his face and he was forced to flee 
back to his den—there to sleep till dark. 

When next Mustela stirred it was in 
the gloaming. The blood-lust was still 
upon him, urging him on to that tragic 
end, which all murderers reach, sooner or 
later. Turning to the right, he glided 
up the bank and into the forest that 
clothed the low foothills. Some frogs 
croaked on the edge of a nearby pond, 
which by rights was. the hunting ground 
of a friendly mink. At any other time 
Mustela would have passed them by in 
disdain. But he was in a bad humor this 
morning, and so he stalked and killed 
five of the frogs—feeling that in this way 
he was outwitting an enemy whom he 
was powerless to resist in the struggle 
for life. 

After killing a nest of young mice, 
he noticed a large duck asleep on the 
pond and gradually drifting in towards 
the bank. “Big game, this time,” 
snarled Mustela, as he crept closer to the 
bank. As the mallard neared the bank, 
a furry ball hurled itself into the air and 
fastened on her throat. The duck tried 
to dive, but the water was shallow and 
a terrible struggle followed. Soon the 


weasel let go and looked on—knowing 
well that her struggles would soon end, 
as her throat was cut from ear to ear. 

Again Mustela haunted the woods. 
Once, as he passed a clearing, a rapacious 
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owl swooped andestruck him hard, and 
had it not been for a friendly log his red 
reign would have come to a sudden end. 

On again he sped, leaving stiff and 
lifeless forms behind—their glassy eyes 
turned heavenward in a last appeal for 
help. 

Just as the faint flush of dawn began 
to appear, the strong scent of a mink 
came floating to his nostrils. He fol- 
lowed it along the bank and to a hole 
under a rock, where a fresh trail went 
out. None came back. Again Mustela’s 
eyes shone like two glowing coals as he 
slid lithely into the hole. His lips were 
drawn back, showing the bared fangs. 
He knew that the mink was stronger 
than himself, and for that reason he 
hated her the more savagely. 

Mustela made his stay in the mink’s 
hole short but to the point. He slit one 
of the absent mother’s blind babies from 
ear to ear—leaving it untasted, to attack 
the other, which he dragged to the en- 
trance, so as to keep guard at the same 
time. And of this one he ate the brain 
and drank the blood, while the poor old 
mother went on with her frogging, not 
ten yards away, and never heard a sound. 
Then, running up a dead tree, he jumped 
off an outhanging branch, in the hope of 
putting any followers off the scent. His 
sole aim now was to reach his den under 
the great white rock that stood in the 
shadowy hollow. 

On he sped. He was heavy with all 
the blood he had drunk and began to go 
slower and slower. But he was deter- 
mined to reach his den. It was not safe 
to sleep out in those woods, where wolf 
and lynx abounded. 

As these thoughts were passing 
through his head, the strong scent of a 
Canada jay greeted him. Asa rule these 
birds are far on their northern voyage 
ere now, but one must make allowances 
for cripples. This was a chance that 
Mustela could not miss. What if a 
raging, revengeful, red-eyed mink were 
trailing him? He was young and strong 
and the mink was not so swift at tree- 


climbing as he. But, Alas! when half- 
way up the tree Mustela’s head grew 
dizzy—his feet slipped and he fell heavily 
to the ground. Raging at making so 
much noise, he sprang up to try. again, 
but the jay had been alarmed and flew to 
another tree, blundering along in the 
uncertain light. After it came Mustela 
—as slow, steady and silent as Death— 
and this time he had his rich reward. He 
tried his old trick of climbing another 
tree and getting above his victim. Then, 
springing on it, he seized it by the top 
of the head and fell to the earth—turn- 
ing several somersaults in the air with 
the Canada jay in his teeth. 

Full as he was, he still ate the brain 
and drank the blood of the bird before 
he thought of returning to his den. His 
shortest way now was back to the tree 
where he had first startled the jay; then 
over the hill, and beneath lay that great 
white rock which to him meant peace 
and safety. 

Scarcely had he reached the tree from 
whence the jay had first taken flight, 
when the strong scent of a mink startled 
him. At first he was terror-stricken, but 
he still had one chance left and that was 
to reach his den at once. He had in- 
tended to rest there, but he knew that 
no mink would go so far away from the- 
water, unless acting under great provo- 
cation. His body ached from his recent 
fall, while his overloaded stomach hit the 
ground now at every jump. But delay 
meant death, and the thought of it made 
Mustela tremble. He knew not the full 
meaning of the Great Stillness; yet he 
knew well enough what a rabbit looked 
like when dead. At the top of the hill 
he sat down to rest, when suddenly 
something broke a twig—causing him to 
start and glance away on his back trail. 
He looked long and hard—for he had a 
feeling that the mink was following him. 
Then a pair of blood-red eyes looked at 
close range into Mustela’s own. “ The 
game is up! it’s your life or mine,” 
snarled Mustela, climbing onto a small 
rock, to make a better spring at his 
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enemy’s throat. “Blood for blood!” 
came the fierce challenge, as the mink 
looked into Mustela’s eyes, while the 
muscles of both were tense as a bow- 
string.. And. now they close for the 
finish. 

A pair of jays stop pillaging a red 
‘squirrel’s hoard nearby to look on. The 
swift wing-beats of a partridge sound 
from a neighboring thicket. Far away 
to the right a squirrel’s morning chorus 
is hurled rudely forth to greet the sun; 
while a tiny woods mouse peeps warily 
from his den under a log at the two com- 
batants. 

With a snarl of rage Mustela flies at 
his antagonist’s throat; but the mink is 
not like the rattle-brained rabbits and 
squirrels that he had been used to killing, 
and, jumping nimbly to one side, she lets 
her enemy fall—which he does very 
awkwardly, owing to the weight of blood 
he has drunk—and, before he can rise 
again, she has severed his backbone. But 
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the fight still goes on—ntil, bleeding and 
torn almost limb from limb, the red reign 
of Mustela comes slowly to an end. No 
more will his evil shadow lurk in the 
underbrush at night—ready to take a 
mean advantage of a sleeping foe. Still, 
he has fought a good fight—dying with 
his teeth firmly imbedded in his enemy’s 
throat: a grip that easily relaxes with 
death. 

The victor regards him in silence for 
a minute; then returns to where her 
young babies lay. But Oh, how cold and 
stiff they are now! She turns them over 
gently, but there is no loving response. 
The sun falls across her sleek body in 
great golden beams, as she lies there, sor- 
rowing. 

Again the day dawns and once more 
the twitter of birds fills the old ravine. 
It is only in such solitudes that a bird 
sings at his best—solitudes wherein he 
may safely hide, far removed from the 
White Man’s face. 


IN UTAH. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Sept. 14, 1904. 

My Dear Dicx: I believe I have dis- 
covered just the place we are looking 
for, for a duck hunt this fall. It is a 
long distance away—nearly 2,000 miles 
from your town—away off in the north- 
western part of Utah; but the reports 
I’ve had on the shooting there are so 
favorable that I am inclined to give it a 
try, if you will accompany me, and I 
hereby and herewith challenge you to 
make the trip with me. 

The expense of the trip will not be 
prohibitory. The Western roads are 
giving an excursion rate of $35 for the 
round trip from Chicago, and our other 
expenses will not be greater than they 
would be elsewhere. 

Since the season opened here I’ve been 
out six different days and in that time 


have succeeded in burning eight cart- 
ridges, with a total bag of one blue wing 
teal and two snipe. I am not anxious 
to slaughter a lot of game, but if I am 
going, to hunt at all I should like to have 
an opportunity to shoot occasionally at 
something worth while. It cannot be 
had here. 

The sporting journals prate about the 
destruction of our game and blame the 
pot-hunter and game-hog for it. They 
tell you that the game laws are all 
wrong and not enforced. They tell you 
that the game is all being killed off by 
market hunters and law breakers—sacri- 
ficed to the selfish, lawless few, while the 
righteous many look on in holy horror. 
Pah! Rant! Let me tell you the reason. 


In years agone this State (Nebraska) 
was a paradise from a sportsman’s view- 
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point. We had all kinds of game in 
plenty. What has become of it? [I'll 
tell you. 

Then there was much virgin prairie, 
with numerous lakes and swamps for 
nesting and resting grounds; now there 
are none. Every foot of eround is culti- 
vated ; the ponds are drained and planted 
to corn; the lakes are surrounded by 
summer cottages and dotted over with 
pleasure boats and power launches. 
There is not a place for a prairie-chicken 
or a duck to build its nest or rest for a 


of them did you kill? How many of 
them did you know of being killed by 
others? Not one per cent. of them. 
They were too wild and wary, but they 
are all gone because there was no place 
left for them. Do you remember the 
millions of geese that used to congregate 
on the Vermillion Swamps? How many 
of them were killed? Not one out of a 
thousand. But they are all gone. How 
could it be otherwise, when their former 
nesting ground is now one vast corn- 
field ? 
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moment undisturbed. There is no room 
for them here, and never can be again. 
All the game laws in Christendom can- 
not change the situation now. Our game 
birds are gone for good and all. They 
have not been killed. They have been 
driven away and not permitted to propa- 
gate. 

Do you remember, Dick, the flocks and 
droves of sand-hill cranes we used to see 
on the prairies of Illinois and Iowa? Do 
you think they were killed? How many 


Yes, they are gone—natural evolu- 
tion. It could not be otherwise. It 
makes us feel sad and sorry. Shall we 
throw our guns in the scrap pile or shall 
we follow them to Utah? I vote for 
Utah, and if you are “game” you'll 
pack your grip and join me P. D. Q. 

T. F. MEMMEN. 
* * * * 

Did I go? Yes—I did exactly as you 
would have done, brother sportsman, had 
you had such an invitation from such a 
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chum. I began my preparations at once. 
My first action was to order two Green 
Bay duck boats sent by express to 
Corinne, Utah, from Dan Kidney & Son 
of West de Pere, Wis.—a useless and 
needless piece of extravagance. It puts 
a bad taste in my mouth even yet to 
think of the express bill I was called on 
to pay when I arrived (more than double 
what we could have bought the boats for 
in Salt Lake). My patient, long-suffer- 
ing, good old chum never scolded me a 
bit, but paid his half of this needless 
expense with a smile, which goes to 
show you more than anything else I can 
say what a bully old boy he is. 

On Sept. 28 we arrived at Corinne, 
found our boats and camp equipment 
there and proceeded to launch our craft 
in the Bear River which runs through 
the little town, and by 3 p. m. we were 
all loaded up ready for a start down- 
stream to the flats. They told us at 
the town that it was 27 miles by the 
river and only 4 miles overland; but as 
we were in no hurry and wanted the ex- 
citement and exercise, we voted for the 
water-way and struck out. 

Our boats cost us a pretty penny and 
they were worth it, too; for they proved 
to be just about the smoothest, slick- 
est article I ever pulled an oar over. 
The Bear River is 200 feet wide from 
Corinne down—deep, sluggish water, 
within willow grown shores—and we 
had not gone 20 rods from the railroad 
bridge before we began to see ducks 
ahead. 

We were sliding along in our splendid 
crafts, when T. F. ejaculated: “‘ Good 
Lord, Dick! look around ahead of us.” 
We were rowing in the good old- 
fashioned way, and of course riding 
backward. Twisting myself around to 
look ahead, I saw that we were driving 
a fleet of ducks ahead of us on the 
smooth, bright water that was steadily 
being augmented by volunteers from the 
banks and from under the overhanging 
willows and tules. 

“Hold up, Pard!” I said. 


“ Maybe 
we can get a crack at them.” 
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“*Twont do, Dick. The season’s not 
open till the day after tomorrow, and 
we are in town yet, too.” 

When we got too close to the flock, 
they began to fly—some of them going 
down-stream, while others wheeled back 
and passed directly over our heads, to 
again settle on the river behind us. 

“That looks good to me, old man,” 
T. F. said. “ Let’s wait right here for 
the opening. I wouldn’t ask for any- 
thing better than this.” “ All right,” I 
agreed, “but I think we’d better drop 
down the river a ways, away from town; 
there’ll be too many hunters here.” 

So we kept on going, and always there 
was a drove of ducks ahead of us. 

Our river crooked around and zig- 
zagged off in every conceivable direc- 
tion. Our course was southwest but we 
were seldom pointed in that direction. 
The land was absolutely level and the 
river banks low, but in whichever way 
one looked there stood up great bare, 
towering mountains, many of them white 
with snow on the top, while we were 
sailing along in. perfect summer weather. 
Some of the mountains looked to be not 
more than three miles away, while others 
were a great distance and looked blue 
and hazy. We seemed to be in the north 
end of a perfectly level valley, entirely 
surrounded by high, steep cliffs. 

I shall never forget the queer sensa- 
tion I had that very morning on leaving 
our sleeper at Ogden. We seemed to 
be right up against a monster of a range 
of mountains that stretched from north 
to south, to the east of us, their tops 
towering up into the clouds that, white 
and fleecy, had alighted on some of the 
peaks to rest. To the west of us 
stretched away a vast plain, with the 
blue waters of Great Salt Lake sparkling 
in the distance, -with hardly a tree or a 
house between. To the east within 300 


feet was the rugged side of a rocky old 
hill, that stood up so straight and so high 
that one had to lean up against some- 
thing to see the top. There was a 
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fringe of trees near us on that side that 
hid the base of the hill, but there wasn’t 
room for many and there was no sign 
of a town anywhere. 

“I guess we’ve got to the end of the 
world,” T. F. remarked. 

“ Where’s Ogden?” I asked. 

“Damfino. Ask that fellow over there 
with the buttons on.” 

So, walking up to a train man who 
stood there, I said, “ Which way is the 
town from here?” and he swung his 
hand up toward the side of that rocky 
old hill that hadn't a single house on it 


out from under the trees, paused a mo- 
ment near the depot, then whizzed away 
around a corner toward the mountain. 
“Why not take that car?” T. F. said. 
“It probably goes somewhere.” 

“Well, it doesn’t go very far in that 
direction, unless it finds a tunnel to duck 
into,’ I answered. “ It isn’t worth while 
to take a car to go a hundred yards.” 

So we walked along, following the 
street-car tracks, and soon came to a 
well-built-up street of business blocks 
that stretched away toward the foot of 
the mountain to such a distance that the 
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nor any place to put one. I blinked off 
in that direction where nothing but rocks 
were visible, and asked: ‘“ How do we 
get there?” 

“Walk or take a car.” Then, evi- 
dently thinking that he was overworking 
the civility act, he walked away. 

I went back to T. F. and told him the 
town was over that way some place, and 
we would go and climb up the mountain 
a ways until we could look around and 
get our bearings. 

As we started out, an electric car came 


car, still going, looked the size of your 
thumb and was still on the level, though 
the big mountain looked so very near. 

It took us fifteen minutes to walk to 
the nearest hotel, where we left our 
grips and came out and boarded a car 
that was pointed toward the mountain 
and rode a mile and a half further to the 
end of the line; then got off and walked 
for another hour, until we were tired 
out, and still the old mountain was just 
ahead of us! 


T. F. said: “ Hold up, Dick! there’s 
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no use trying to reach that durn thing. 
It moves away just as fast as we ap- 
proach it and isn’t an inch nearer now 
than when we were at the depot. Let’s 
go back.” 

It was noon when we got back to 
town, wiser and hungrier men. We 
barely caught our train for Corinne— 
20 miles away. 

When we were finally seated in our 
coach, I looked out of the car window at 
that old hillside that looked as if I could 
throw a stone and hit it from where 
we sat, and said to my partner: “ How 
far do you think it is to that hill?” He 
turned his tired eyes on me in solemn 
disgust and retorted: “Oh! you go to 
the Devil!” 


¥ * * * * 


My partner had a .22 Winchester re- 
peater in his boat; and, after we had 
spent an hour in diligently rowing down 
the river, he said: “ Pull up alongside 
here, Dick, and let me fill my pipe out of 
your pouch. I’m tired of this kite-foot 
of mine.” So we let our boats drift 
along, side by side, while we took a 
taste of the weed that satisfies. Sixty 
yards ahead of us a big red-head was 
swimming across our bows and T. F. 
said: “ Watch me knock his eye out!” 
And, picking up his little .22, blamed 
if he didn’t do it. 

“T didn’t think I could hit him,” he 
said. “ Now that we’ve killed him, what 
shall we do with him?” 

“Hide him in your boat and we'll 
have him for supper, if you can get a 
couple more to*go with him.” 

There was no one around to watch us 
and it did not seem so very unlawful 
to have a mess of ducks out of the great 
number that we had seen; so T. F. kept 
his little gun busy, with the result that 
when we stopped to camp for the night 
he had two red-heads, two blue-wing, teal 
and one pintail, which we dressed and 
fried in our skillet over a little willow 
fire, and we picked every bone clean of 
those five ducks! I guess we could have 
eaten more if we had had ’em. There 
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didn’t seem to be any limit to our appe- 
tites. 

We chose our camping ground be- 
cause there was a butt of a straw-stack 
there right close on the bank, though 
there was no house nor anything else, 
except a corral for cattle, made of poles. 

After supper, when our pipes were 
drawing smoothly and dusk was coming, 
I said: “It’s hardly worth while to put 
the tent up on such a bright, warm night 
—is it?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” T. F. replied. 
“It looks rainy to me.” 

“Rainy? you old calamity howler! 
Why, man alive, there isn’t a cloud in 
the sky nor a breath of air stirring. It 
seldom rains here, they say—can’t raise 
a thing without irrigation—and I never 
saw fairer weather. Rain? Pshaw!” 

“Well, just as you say, Dick. If you 
think it won’t rain, we'll chance it—but 
I’m doubtful.” 

So we continued to sit by our little 
fire and smoke and spin yarns. 

As soon as it began to grow dark, the 
wolves began to howl around us, and 
what a Yip-yip-yip! yelling they put up. 
I think we located ten different packs of 
them in as many different directions.” 

“ Hell’s broke loose by the sound,” 
remarked my companion. “I think we’d 
best sleep in that cattle yard for pro- 
tection.” 

“Oh! they’re not so dangerous as 
they sound. Don’t you remember the 
sand-hills of Cherry County, Nebraska— 
the time we got snowed in and had to 
stay so long? how the wolves used to 
serenade us at night and how Nero, the 
tramp dog that we adopted, used to 
chase them away from our camp, out 
over the hill, and then they would turn 
around and chase him back again Slap! 
bang! into the tent, right on top of us, 
while we were trying to sleep, until one 
night he went a little too far and never 
came back? He got across the dead- 


line, I guess, and the wolves made a sup- 
per of him. Yet, thick as they.were, we 
could seldom get a crack at them by day- 
light and at night we couldn’t hit them.” 
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“Yes, I remember them very well. 
I gad, Dick! we’ve had many an ad- 
venture together. Let me see. This is 
the 27th year that we have been on the 
war-path together and every trip has 
been just a leetle better than the one 
before. How time flies!” And thus, 
living over old times, the evening slipped 
away, until finally T. F. said: “Let’s 
fix up our bunk and turn in. Where 
shall we put it?” 

“ Right on top of that old straw-stack 
will be a nice, soft place.” 

“ All right! you get the blankets and 
bedding out of your boat and I'll get 


a peal of thunder that crashed in my 
ears like the blast of a cannon. It split 
the heavens asunder and let down a 
deluge of rain onto us that hammered 
and pelted us and soaked our bedding 
before we could get the rubber blanket 
in place. The rubber was too small, any 
how, and then our pressure on the straw 
sank it down, dish fashion, and coaxed 
the water toward the centre, where our 
blankets sopped it up and brought it in 
close fellowship with our devoted 
persons. 

A fierce wind came with the rain, and 
for a half-hour we endured a typical 
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STARTING OUT FOR 


THE DAY’S SPORT. 





that rubber poncho of mine, for I believe 
it’ll rain before morning.” 

“ Rain—nothing! It never rains here.” 

“Well, maybe not. But I think it 
will fool you this time.” 

“Why, man! there isn’t a cloud in 
sight. I never saw a finer night. I'll 
bet you five dollars against five cents 
that it doesn’t rain here tonight.” 

“Tl take you, Pard. That’s too good 
a bet to pass up.” 

So we made up our couch, under the 
stars, and turned in. 

I had been asleep what seemed about 
five minutes, when I was awakened by 


thunder storm that roared and flashed 
and rumbled and soaked in a way that 
makes a good, substantial roof with a 
lightning rod on it seem desirable. The 
only pleasant feature about it was, the 
water was warm, though very wet. 
Curled up under our rubber blanket, 
with the edges tucked under, we would 
have been fairly comfortable had there 
been any air to breathe, but we were 
ceiled up and five minutes was as long 
as we could stand it. Then we would 
have to uncover our heads and take*the 
consequences. I well remember think- 
ing, on one of these “ openings,” that a 
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mouthful of fresh air tasted about the 
best of anything I had ever tried. 

There seemed to be a lot of wild geese 
around us. We could hear them honk- 
ing and gabbling—sometimes very close, 
as they skimmed over us to get into the 
shelter of the river. Evidently, the big 
wind and storm had driven them off 
their usual roosting grounds on the lake 
and they sought refuge under the wil- 
low grown shores of the river. They 
would pass over us high in the air, going 
with the wind, until they saw the stream; 
when they would wheel and beat back 
close to the ground, always talking and 
gabbling and having a hard time of it 
trying to make headway against the 
heavy wind. It seemed sometimes that 
they were only four feet above our faces 
and their deep Honk! a-honk! Honk! 
and sharp gabble, mingled with the roar 
of the storm, sounded uncanny and 
unnatural in its nearness. 

“ Grab one of those big cusses by the 
legs and wring his neck for breakfast! ” 
ejaculated my companion, as a big drove 
of them seemed to be settling on our 
straw-stack. I pushed back the cover 
and took a peep skyward, only to be 
drenched in the face and eyes by the 
blinding storm; but I had a momentary 
glimpse of some big bodies and wide 
wings that were shooting up into the air 
—evidently disturbed by some sound or 
smell that warned them of danger. 

Finally the wind quit; the thunder and 
lightning let up; and the rain developed 
into a gentle drizzle that kept up until 
morning, and there was nothing for us 
to do but lie and take it. I absorbed 
enough water that night to last me for 
some time. Indeed, I’ve had little use 
for the stuff since. Sleep was out of the 
question, except maybe an occasional 
cat-nap, and you can imagine the kind of 
conversation I nad to submit to the bal- 
ance of that long night. Of course, I 
lost my five dollars. I admitted that, but 
I hadn’t made it come on to rain and I 
was suffering just as much as my 
grumpy old chum; more so, because I 
had to listen to him grumble about my 
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being, so blame smart about the weather, 
my not wanting to put up the tent, etc., 
etc. He would lie still for a few min- 
utes, thinking up some sarcastic thing to 
say, and I’d be getting into a doze. Then 
he’d open up on me again. 

“Fine night—not a cloud in sight— 
never rains here! Sav, Dick, did you 
ever apply for a job in the weather de- 
partment? Too bad! too bad! just 
think what the country is.losing by your 
bashfulness. Why don’t you start up a 
little department of your own if you 
haven’t the sand to ask Uncle Sam for 
a job? What do you think I’d best do 
with my five dollars? Take a half inter- 
est in your weather department? This 
nice weather makes you sleepv, don’t it? 
Better watch out or you'll go to sleep 
and drown. What calibre is that new 
tent you bought? and how did you hap- 
pen to waste any thought on the useless 
thing?” 

Driven to desperation by his taunts, 
I tried to defend myself, but didn’t have 
enough facts on my side to make much 
of a showing. He had me and I had to 
take my medicine, but I have never 
failed to put up the tent since that time. 

Daylight brought a nice bright warm 
sun. We spread out our wet blankets 
and clothing to dry while we prepared 
breakfast. ‘Lhe droves of geese had 
departed silently before dawn and the 
river was devoid of game, except for a 
vigilant muskrat, swimming across to 
the opposite side with only the tip of his 
nose and tail in sight. We had some 
bacon and crackers and a lot of canned 
stuff. A pot of coffee was soon brewed ; 
but, best of all, we had an outdoor appe- 
tite that made almost anything accept- 
able that would fill up. 

We were soon on our way again 
down-stream, amid surroundings just 
about as comfortable and interesting as 
one could imagine. Strange birds kept 
rising off the bank and flapping away— 
four distinct species of which neither of 
us had ever encountered before. First, 
we saw some birds standing on the bank 
(three of them), of the stork variety, 
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that were snowy white, not a feather of 
any other color, and they were so pure 
and glistening that we were compelled 
to exclaim at their beauty. Later, we saw 
so many of them that they became quite 
common and uninteresting. The natives 
call them snowy egrets. Then we saw 
a flock of black things, that looked the 
size of geese when flying, that proved to 
be black ibis. They are so very black 
that they are a little green or bronze. 
Turn one over in the sunlight and you 
can see the colors of the rainbow in the 
sparkle of his plumage. 

Then there was a monster of a grey 
snipe or plover (marbled godwit), with 


of the finest flavored and nicest tast- 
ing game birds I have ever eaten. 
About noon we came to a _ house 
standing on the bank of the river. It 
was a rather large two-story frame 
building, with a platform built out over 
the water and steps leading down and 
several outbuildings in the rear. Upon 
the top of the house was built a square 
platform with a railing around and a 
series of ladders leading from the 
ground up—evidently an observatory. 
And as we were anxious to look the 
country over, we concluded to stop. A 
rap on the door brought forth a cheery 
“Come in!” and we accepted the invi- 
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a body the size of a spoonbill duck and 
a spread of wine much greater, that go 
in flocks and feed in shallow water and 
are a very choice game bird. Another 
snipe that we saw in countless droves 
was the avocet, also a very choice game 
bird—the size of a teal duck, with very 
long legs and a long turned-up Dill. 
Their color’ is white and black, mostly 
white. I have seen droves of them 
standing in the shallow water of the 
flats, so long that the eye could not 
reach the end of the drove in either 
direction. These birds are so plentiful 
here that little attention is paid to them 
by hunters, though I consider them one 


tation. The room contained some round 
tables: and chairs, and two tall, robust 
middle-aged men, with big white hats 
on, seated at one of the tables, playing 
Seven Up.. One of whom promptly 
arose and held ont a sinewy hand. 

“ How-do, boys? Where did you come 
from and how did you get here? and 
what can I do for you?” 

We told him that we were from 4lli- 
nois and Nebraska, out on a duck hunt; 
came down the river from Corinne in 
our boats and wished to go on down 
the river to the lake and find a place to 
put up our camp, ending with: ‘“ How 
far are we from the lake?” 
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“ Why, man alive! you’re right in the 
middle of it. Go out and look around 
and you'll see lake on every side.” 

“Is there any shooting around here?” 

“ Shooting ? well I guess so! or will be 
tomorrow, when the law is up.” 

“Where had we best locate 
camp?” 

“Oh! further up—any place around 
here that suits you. This land all be- 
longs to me and I'll let you camp any- 
where you choose, or you can board here 
with me if you like and make this your 
headquarters.” : 

“ Are we near enough to the shooting 
ground here?”’ 

“Yes, sir! You can stand out there 
on the platform and shoot all your shells 
away tomorrow.” 

“What at?” 

“Ducks and geese and snipe and mud- 
hens and swans and pelicans—any old 
thing that comes along.” 

“Where’s all this game now?” my 
pal asked him. 


our 


“Come along with me and I'll show: 


you.” 

So we went out with him and climbed 
the ladders up to the platform above the 
comb of the house, from whence we 
could see for miles in any direction. It 
made one’s head swim to get so high 
up and we hung on pretty tight with 
shaking knees until we got our balance ; 
then took a look around. 

Language fails me when I try to de- 
scribe that scene. The channel of the 
river extended away down into the cen- 
tre of the lake and on three sides of us 
was much water and rushes. The cur- 
rent of the river had thrown up mud 
banks, which had grown up with wil- 
lows and hid the surroundings from us 
while in our boats, but now we had a 
clear view of it all. Two hundred yards 
below the house a channel broke through 
the bank and ran into the lake to the 
north. A mile further down another 
channel went to the south into another 
great sheet of water, and still further 
down the river forked and emptied to 
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the southwest and northwest into other 
great sheets of water, divided from the 
others by islands of rushes and tules. 

The air was perfectly calm and the 
waters of the four great bodies lay shim- 
mering in the bright sunshine—extend- 
ing farther than we could see, though 
the mountains on the far side loomed up 
plainly. 

‘What are those darks places?” T. 
I’. asked. 

“Those are ducks.” 

“ Ducks! what are you talking about? 
I mean those great fields, where the 
water doesn’t separate.” 

“Yes, sir; those are all ducks. Wait; 
I'll get my field glasses,” and down he 
went after them. 

“TI gad, Dick! do you think those 
are all ducks?” 

“T don’t know, but I’d think so if 
there wasn’t so many of them. Why, 
there’s a thousand acres of those things, 
and if they’re all ducks, there must be 
millions of them.” 

Soon our host returned with a good 
pair of glasses and we saw that his 
statement was correct. There were surely 
millions and millions of some kind of 
game birds in sight, and our pulse 
went up in proportion as we thought 
of the morrow. I don’t know how to 
describe the feeling that comes over a 
sportsman at such a time: only that it 
is pleasant and you want to be right out 
there now. You don’t want to wait. 
You can’t wait. You don’t want to eat 
or sleep. Nothing else is of any im- 
portance. Oh! if it were only morning! 

Our host’s name was Peter Knudson. 
A full-blooded Mormon and as fine a 
fellow as ever stepped. An ardent 
sportsman and a fine shot, he was ready 
to answer all our questions, and we cer- 
tainly kept him busy. 

“Is this a boarding house you keep 
here?” 


“Yes, sir. This is Duckville Ranch, 


and we keep hunters.” 


“Are you expecting any in for the 


opening?” 
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“Yes; there'll be about twenty here 
tonight, I expect. I have three teams 
waiting at the station now for the Salt 
Lake train.” 

“What will they do with all their 
ducks?” 

“ Well! they won’t get so awful many. 
It looks as if one could go out there 
and kill a wagon-load with a pole, but 
if you have ever hunted ducks you 
probably realize that they know how to 
take care of themselves. The average 
hunter usually shoots about 200 shells 
a day, and brings in about ten ducks and 
a lot of hard luck stories and excuses for 


“Why not: They are considered 
the choicest ducks in our country.” 

“Well, they are no good here. They 
pick too hard.” 

“Do you pluck them before you send 
them to market?” 

“Yes; we dress them, all ready for 
the table. Do you see that little house 
down there on the bank? Well, that’s 
the duck house and I have two expert 
duck pickers there, ready to begin. One 
of them can pick 50 ducks an hour.” 

“ Now, look here,” T. F. retorted; 
“T understand that I’m a tenderfoot, but 
you can’t make me swallow any such 




















ON THE BEAR RIVER FLATS.—Showing Mud Decoys Around a Blind. 





missing. What they get they take home 
with them.” 

“How about us? We are not going 
home for a month. Will you cook our 
ducks and help eat them?” 

“Yes; you may have all you can eat. 
But [ll buy all you can kill, if you will 
sell them to me.” 

“What do you pay for them?” 

“Ninety cents a dozen for teal and a 
dollar fifteen for mallards and pintail 
and other large ducks, except red-head 
and canvasback. They are no good and 
I can’t use them.” 


story. Fifty ducks an hour! 
that’s almost one a minute. 
50 a day.” 

“No, sir! I mean just what I say, 
and if you want to put up a five spot on 
it, you’re on.” 

To end the dispute, I broke in with: 
“Do you shoot, Mr. Knudson?” 

“Yes; I hunt when I get time. Andy 
and I killed 22,000 ducks last fall.” 

My partner gave me a look of utter 
disgust and incredulity: 

“Twenty-two thousand? 

“Yes, - Sir. 


Why, 
You mean 


Whew!” 
You may think I am 
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stringing you, and I admit it does sound 
big, but just you wait and see. In the 
meantime, call me Peet for short, and 
I’ll promise to stick to the truth.” 

“How big is this duck marsh?” I 
asked. 

“ About four hundred square miles— 
twenty miles each way. You see, this 
used to be a part of Great Salt Lake. 
The lake has dried up and receded. It 
is 20 miles away now, but the Bear 
River goes on just the same. It used 
to empty into the lake, but now it pours 
its waters out on to this big flat and 
covers it all over with fresh water about 
three inches deep. Those tules you 
see out there bear a kind of seed, some- 
thing like the seed of flax, that ducks 
feed on. You'll find when you go in 
there. that those fields of tules are filled 
with ducks’ nests. You'll find old nests 
thick enough in places, so that you can 
‘step from one to another and walk right 
along on ducks’ nests.” 

Here my pal gave me a poke in the 
ribs, a wise wink and a nod toward 
Peet that plainly said “ We've found the 
prince of liars.” But he was in error. 
Peet was able to prove his every state- 
ment (except the 22,000 ducks) and 
after I became familiar with the situa- 
tion I did not doubt that, for they had 
an open winter and the shooting lasted 
from Oct. 1 to April 1. (It is different 
now ). 

We were so pleased with the situation 
there and with Peet that we decided to 
live with him, at least for a while, and 
not establish our camp. He showed us 
a nice little room with a window over- 
looking the river and two nice little iron 
beds in it. We installed our baggage, 
filled up our shell boxes and had a sump- 
tuous dinner. 

Peet examined our boats and pro- 
nounced them “ No good.” “Why!” I 
expostulated, “they’re the slickest run- 
ning craft any man ever pulled an oar 
over, and steady as a floor. What’s the 
matter with them?” . 

“ They’re all right for the river,’ he 
said, “ but out in the Marsh you'll find 
the water too shallow to float them. 
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You want boats like that ’—pointing 
to where a great flat-bottomed long, 
straight, ungainly, clumsy-looking tub of 
a thing lay bottom up on the bank. “ Two 
of you can go in that with two pairs of 
oars anywhere, on one inch of water, 
and that’s about as much water as you'll 
find on the best shooting ground.” 

We had two crates of nice new mal- 
lard decoys, to which we called Peet’s 
attention with much pride. “ Ha-ha-ha!” 
he laughed. “ You sure have tender 
feet. What in tarnation did you bring 
those things for? You'll never use 
them.” 

“Why?” 

Secause we have a way here that 
beats those things a mile. We make 
decoys out of mud wherever we want 
’em.” 

“Mud? well, I’ll be darned!” splut- 
tered my partner. “I understood you 
to say a while ago that ducks knew how 
to take care of themselves. You are an 
entertaining cuss, Peet, and if you can 
shoot as well as you can spin yarns, I 
want you for a guide.” 

“All right. I'll go with you some 
day, and you'll find that my mud de- 
coys will discount your wooden ones— 
for I'll make a thousand in twenty min- 
utes and they'll have the general appear- 
ance of a fleet of ducks from a distance. 
When the ducks get near enough to tell 
the difference, they are in danger.” 

We staid with Peet for nearly a 
month and had a royal time. There was 
a limit on the number of game birds one 
might kill in a day; so we could not 
make hogs of ourselves, even if we had 
wanted to do so. We had many pleasant 
days of sport among the feathered tribe 
—about which I will tell you at some 
future time. 

Mr. Knudson proved to us that his 
boats and mud decoys were the best for 
that locality. He also proved himself to 
be one of Nature’s noblemen—a wise, 
generous, loyal gentleman, who could do 
things as well as tell of them. My part- 
ner and myself have never failed to visit 
his duck ranch every fall since then, and 
we look forward to many more seasons 
of sport spent in the same place. 
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A DAY WITH THE CHINESE FRANCOLIN. 


A NARRATIVE OF SPORT IN UPPER BURMA. 


By CAPTAIN EDWARD BRIDGES. Late of His Majesty’s South Staffordshire Regiment. 


FEW years ago I was stationed 
with my regiment at a little town 
called Thayet-hyo, in Burma. It 

lies on the right bank, close to the water’s 
edge, of that magnificent but treacher- 
ous river, the Irrawady, and is some 300 
miles north of Rangoon. For all the 
much-abused climate, I thoroughly en- 
joyed the country, and sport of most 
kinds was as cheap as it was plentiful. 
I propose to give a short account of a 
day spent after the Chinese francolin—a 
bird much resembling the black part- 
ridge of the Indian Punjab. In most 
parts of Burma it is common, demands 
very clever shooting, and is a good bird 
for the table. The natives call it Kaa 
(after its call, which is Kaa! kaa!). 

A. (of the Burma Police), C. (a 
brother officer) and myself, having ob- 
tained leave, ordered the regimental shi- 
kari, Ibrahim, to have our usual sampan 
ready that evening after dinner. These 
sampans are ideal boats for shooting 
trips—being wide, shallow and roomy, 
with deck space enough under the bam- 
boo matting awnings for 4 mattresses to 
be laid out, without encroaching on the 
space in bow and stern for the crew 
and our servants. Underneath this mat 
deck (which is supported by bamboo 
framework) is a capacious hold, where 
arms, stores, etc., can be stored, and al- 
together they are most comfortable 
boats. We also carried a Primus stove 
in a tin-lined box (to keep the wind 
off) for cooking on board. 

After the usual dinner in mess, we 
started off down to the boat. It was 
December and a bright moonlight night. 
The river, here some two miles wide at 
this time of year, was silver now, flow- 
ing silently and swiftly—the brilliant 


light on the water being enhanced by 
the blue-black shadows of the hollows 
in the abrupt, sandy banks. We em- 
barked and found all in readiness. Our 
ponies had been sent on the previous: 
day and our servants were aboard with 
guns, cartridges, stores, etc. Our beds 
were laid out two and two under the 
awning and we were soon under way. 
The ponies had been sent to a spot some 
16 miles down-river which we had not 
visited for some time and we were an- 
ticipating a good day. We changed into 
pyjamas, and with a cheroot or pipe and 
a nightcap of whiskey and soda, we chat- 
ted for an hour or so before turning in. 
The ripple of the waves and the moon- 
light on the water invite confidences as 
well as reminiscences of sport, and we 
always looked on this hour or so quite 
as one of the luxuries of the shoot. We 
were drifting down with the river, doing 
about 6 miles an hour, and almost by 
the time we had gone to sleep the boat 
would be tied up on the shooting ground. 
Here we would finish our sleep till day- 
light and then to the business of the 
day. It really is an ideal way of going 
shooting! However, having agreed that 
one can’t sit up all night, even in the 
glorious moonlight, and shoot straight 
next day, we turned into our blankets. 
As a rule blankets are unnecessary in 
Burma, but the south wind always blew 
up-river in the very early morning, so 
we generally had them if boating. I 
was awakened by one of the servants 
lighting the Primus. It was a lovely 
morning—dawn just breaking, the pale 
pink and yellow of the sky forming a 
delicate frame for the low purple hills 
which here stretch for some miles on 
each side of the river. Far off, in some 
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riverside coppice, a jungle cock would 
crow. Or it might be that one would 
hear the single bark of some startled 
Gyi—as the Burmese call the Kharkor 
(the barking deer of India. Called the 
jungle sheep in the Nilghiri hills of 
Madras). 

We were soon all awake, and, while 
the servants were cooking Chota Nazri, 
we all went overboard in the almost 
warm water and were soon dressed. 
Then breakfast of eggs, tea, jam, etc., 
and then ashore, where Ibrahim was sit- 
ting, talking to the usual crowd of Bur- 
mese who always appear on these occa- 
sions. We had of course arrived some 
hours before and the boat had been tied 
up while we slept. Meat is so scarce 
among the Burmese since they have 
been disarmed, that whenever the Tha- 
kin (Burmese for Sahib) goes shooting 
they crowd around him, anxious to take 
part in the day’s operations, in hopes of 
getting meat or a slight monetary re- 
ward—but they far: prefer the meat! 

The headman of the village reported 
that the ponies had arrived and that the 
beaters were ready; so, guns being as- 
sembled and boys told off to carry cart- 
ridge bags, drinks and the lunch, we all 
started off, followed by the string of 
beaters. The shikari soon formed a line 
of beaters and we began operations— 
walking in line through the spear-grass, 
which is interspersed with small teak 
and other trees. 

The first beat produced two hares— 
both to C.’s gun. Then we came to a 
patch of a shrub, the name of which I 
am ignorant. The plant consisted of a 
tall round stem, with many slender 
branches, each carrying hundreds of 
pods filled with black seeds. We used 
to call it partridge berry, for wherever 
it occurred there we always found both 
the francolin and the jungle fowl and 
sometimes quail. It used to grow in 
patches hundreds of yards square and 
grew to a height of from 4 to 5 feet. 
This was a fine large patch and we de- 
cided to drive it. The shikari was told 
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how to bring the beaters and we placed 
ourselves in line across one side, on a 
slight eminence. C. sounded the whistle, 
carried for these occasions, and the drive 
began. As a rule Ibrahim understood 
very well how to place his stops and 
beat the required patch, and this occa- 
sion was no exception. There were 
plenty of birds, and A. and C. both got 
in a right and left here, while a good 
few single birds were also added. Then 
three jungle cocks came over A. and 
myself and we got all three—both firing 
at the centre bird—and, just as another 
batch rose in the covert, there was a 
wild yell of “ Gyi, Thakin! Gyi! Gyi!” 
The yelling was deafening, as the beat- 
ers were getting closer, and of course 
the meat was the excitement. In the 
Burmese mind birds are fiddling things, 
compared to real meat in quantity! Out 
dashed the bewildered deer between A. 
and myself—so that neither could shoot 
—and then ran back into covert. All the 
beaters were asking where it was and 
shouting “ Here!” “There!” and the 
excitement among them was most com- 
ical. At last the Gyi bolted out on the 
far side of C., who rolled it over in 
great style. I omitted to mention that 
we always kept a few S.S.G. cartridges 
in a separate pocket for occasions like 
the present and had changed our No. 6s 
for them on the first cry of Gyi! These 
S.S.G. shot were simply placed (9 went 
in easily) in the space occupied usually 
by the small shot in a cartridge and 
melted tallow run in to fix them. They 
were most useful at times like the pres- 
ent. The Gyi was a young buck; but 
we always shot does as well in the sea- 
son, as change of diet in Burma is very 
necessary and often difficult to obtain. 
Of course the Gyi incident finished that 
drive. 

We reformed our line and went on, 


still walking away from the river, and. 


occasionally putting up a “ partridge,” 
as we Called the francolin, and sometimes 
a jungle fowl. It was hot work and now 
and then we halted for drinks. These 
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were soda water cooled in wet straw, 
and the heat may be imagined when I 
mention that the allowance per day per 
gun was a dozen bottles. This was un- 
til dinner-time in the evening, when the 
whiskey also made its appearance (also 
at lunch but not between). 

We next walked through a long nar- 
row strip of cotton. This produced a 
few more partridges, four quail, and C. 
and I each shot a civet cat. These are 
whitish grey, with black spots. They 
are short in the leg and very long in 
the body, with long tails, and we wanted 
their skins, as four of them make up 
into a beautiful rug. Then we emerged 
into an open space under a huge tree 
—probably a Banyan—and there was 
our lunch, also the ponies and servants. 

We were close to a small village and 
the inhabitants (of both sexes) came out 
and sat round in a semi-circle at some 10 
yards distance to watch us eat! All the 
villages are surrounded by a most for- 
midable fence of split bamboos, pointed at 
the ends and set at all angles like a 
chevaux-de-frise. This fence is some 
18 feet high and the same width and 
quite recalls the stories of the villages 
being at constant war with each other 
and the periodical raids made for all 
the best looking girls-and the finest cat- 
tle! Except in the far-out districts, how- 
ever, these raids are now ancient his- 
tory. 

After lunch, which consisted of curry, 
or sausages and bacon, cheese, jam and 
whiskey and soda or tea, we generally 
slept for an hour or so, till the sun got 
a little lower. Then the bag was gen- 
erally laid out also and we would dis- 
cuss the various episodes of the morn- 
ing’s sport. Having slept, we mounted 
the ponies, if the next beat was any dis- 
tance away, and rode to it. Then, either 
driving the birds or walking them up in 
line, the same procedure as in the morn- 
ing would be followed. 


We had much the same luck during 
the walk back towards the river, but 
were aided in finding birds as the day 
drew towards evening by the calls of the 
birds themselves, as they are silent dur- 
ing the heat of the day. The boat, re- 
turning to Thayet-hyo, would take the 
whole of the next day, and, unless there 
was a strong breeze, would probably 
have to be towed from the bank all the 
way. We, however, struck towards the 
river to meet the bridle path which is 
parallel to it and takes us straight back 
to Thayet-hyo. It was good galloping 
all the way, if we wanted to travel fast. 

The day was soon over, and after dis- 
tributing the bag for portage to the 
syces, and some, including the Gyi, for 
the boat to bring, we had our parting 
drink. Then, having paid the beaters 
for the day’s work, (generally two annas 
a man—about 5 cents) and given a leg 
of the Gyi to the headman, we lit pipes 
or cheroots, mounted our sturdy little 
Burma ponies and rode home. The short 
twilight soon changed to dark, and the 
moon rose again on the silent river. 
Well tired, we generally rode silently and 
were as a rule glad enough to see the 
twinkling lights of the mess hut showing 
up as we neared cantonments. On arrival 
(the syces generally got anywhere as 
soon as the ponies at night) there would 
be a cold supper laid out, ready for the 
party, and if the old Mess Sergeant had 
not gone to bed, he used to come in 
and ask about the bag. It was a sight 
to see his face light up when a good bag 
was laid out. On this occasion the total 
bag was: One Gyi, 2 civet cats, 12 
jungle fowl, 33 francolin, 4 hares, 7 
quail, and 5 hurrial (a species of native 
pigeon). It was a better bag than we 
usually got with three guns, and we were 
pleased at having had good luck and 
perhaps having held a little straighter 
than usual. 


* 3K x 











JOINING FARMS. 


A PLAIN TALE OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By 8. B. HACKLEY. 


“7 HAIN’T never had no chance, 
Gov’ner. I hain’t got no learnin’ 

much. But hit’s jest like you say 
—the sense God A’mighty gimme ort to 
hev taught me better’n to hit a man so’s 
to ’a’ tuck his life. That’s the reason, 
Sir, I never tried to give Buck Cumbow 
the dodge when he got tight thar in Lex- 
in'ton. I knowed whut I ought to do 
wuz to come on here and sarve my sen- 
tence, ef ‘twuz the balance o’ my days!” 

The boy of sixteen—a stocky fellow in 
his clean-washed brown homespun— 
clenched his hands, hardened by rail- 
splitting and hoeing, and set his lips 
firmly as he finished the story that, tact- 
fully and patiently, had been drawn from 
him, and lifted a pair of honest gray 
eyes to the face of the State’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

The young Governor went to the win- 
dow of his office and looked out on the 
spring morning for a moment—a frown 
of indecision marring his usually serene 
countenance. Presently he spoke to the 
Warden who had brought the lad before 
him. “Lewis,” he said slowly, “keep 
the boy with you for a few days. He is 
not to be imprisoned yet.” 

As the pair left the room, the boy 
turned to the Governor, his freckled face 
shining. “I’m much obleeged,”’ he 
drawled gratefully, “fur sparin’ me a 
few days more outside. Hit’s powerful 
kind uv you!” 

* * x x 

Pattie Parsley was the prettiest girl 
on Beef Hide Creek, in the Kentucky 
mountains. At every “ cake-cutting ” 
that she attended for miles around, she 
cut the cake—a privilege extended to 
the girl who got the most votes as the 
most beautiful girl in the house (paid 


for at five cents a vote, for the benefit of 
the host). Ezra Bishop always paid out 
more money than any other of Pattie’s 
admirers, that she might cut the cake. 
Others may have wished to pay more, 
but Ezra had the most money. 

It was not Ezra, however, with his 
hard and wizened features, that won the 
girl with the delicate oval face and the 
wide-open blue eyes. 

The moment that he learned that she 
was to marry his cousin, Monteville 
Bishop, he became the relentless enemy 
of the pair, and on the day of their mar- 
riage went sullenly to the next County, 
where the white poplars of the primeval 
wilderness had never been cut, and mar- 
ried a loud-mouthed widow twenty years 
older than himself. 

“Mont Bishop's got Pattie Parsley,” 
Ezra reflected, standing in his sitting- 
room door on the evening of his return, 
while his noisy and experienced bride 
fried cabbage and made corn-pone in 
the big log kitchen behind. “ Mont’s 
got her, and he thenks he’s plumb happy 
—as happy as a pheasant with a new 
mate. But Mr. Mont’’—he shook a 
menacing fist in the direction of the 
smoke that curled over the chestnut trees 
that hid the little boxed house a quarter 
of a mile further on the ridge—* you've 
got me fur a nigh neighbor, and I’m 
hell! ” 

“Hell” he might be, but a hell of 
which big cheery Mont Bishop (who 
held a reputation for pluck equal to the 
wild-cat’s and who allowed no man to 
domineer over him) was not afraid. 

“Tm afeerd, Mont—lI’m afeerd to 
leave him in the front of the house by 
hisse’f a minute, when you’re gone!” 
Pattie confessed to her husband, when he 
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laughed at her for carrying the heavy 
cradle of their first-born into her kitchen. 
‘““Ezry—he hates me and you so, I’m 
afeerd!” 

A big tear fell on the child’s cheek. 
He wrinkled his tiny face wrathfully and 
struck out with one fat fist. 

“See that?” the young mother cried 
in superstitious terror. “Hit knows 
Ezry’ll be the cause o’ grief to hit!” 

Mont laughed again, but he put a pro- 
tecting arm about her and drew her close 
to him. 

“Don’t you let wrinkles come on your 
face, little gal, on account o’ skeer o’ 
poor ole Ezry! As long as Mont Bish- 
op’s got his good right hand, Ezry’ll be 
as feerd to pester you and little Winfield 
as a ground-squirrel’d be o’ disturbin’ a 
rattlesnake in spreng! ” 

And Mont was right. So long as he 
lived, Ezra’s threats and brags were as 
wind. Unwilling though he might be, he 
was perforce obliged to hold to the right 
in his relations with the red-haired head 
of the adjoining farm. 

Although three of Pattie’s children 
died before they were able to crawl, no 
one of the six who came after the little 
Winfield ever came to any grief from her 
discarded sweetheart. The fires of ter- 
ror, which the sight of him kindled, 
gradually died down, though a flame of 
dread still smouldered in her heart. 

One November day, seventeen years 
after their marriage, Mont, setting a 
fish-trap at the river, fell in, and came 
home in the raw twilight, wet to the 
shoulders and chilled to the bone. 

“°*Twon’t hurt me, honey,” he insisted, 
when Pattie fussed over him anxiously. 
“ Hit’d take more’n a wettin’ to kill a 
Bishop.” 

But he was mistaken. It did not. 
When New Year’s Eve came, bringing 
a foot deep snow to the mountain, it 
found Mont dying of quick consumption. 

Pattie hung over him with tender so- 
licitude; but toward evening, when she 
left the room, he seemed relieved, and 
motioned eagerly to the oldest boy. 


“While she’s out, son, I got to tell 
you somethin’ ! Don’t you never, Win- 
field—don’t you never let Ezry Bishop 
run over your Mammy, no way! He'll 
shore try to pester her as soon’s I’m put 
up on the cedar p’int, fer he’s p’int- 
blank despised me frum the time she 
slighted him at a play, fer me—and 
Ezry’s one o’ them as never fergits! 
Keep the peace with him, ef you kin, 
son; but teck keer 0’ yoah Mammy and 
the little boys, and stand up fer ’em, every 
time!” 

There was a shuffling at the door-step ; 
Pattie was brushing the snow from her 
shoes. Monteville Bishop laid an ema- 
ciated finger on his lips. “ Don’t let on 
to her what I’ve told you,” (he labored 
out the whispered words)—“hit’d skeer 
her! I’ve got her to thenkin’ he don’t 
hold no grudge ag’in us now!” 

The clay and gravel on the Cedar 
Point had not lain a month over big 
Mont Bishop, until Ezra Bishop, who 
had long been a widower, began to trou- 
ble Pattie in an unexpected way. Pre- 
tending a sympathetic interest, he came 
to the house many times—selecting his 
hours for calling at the time when the 
young head of the household and the 
next younger boy were out hauling 
wood. Pattie, in her innocence, did not 
suspect the motive of his visits, and 
when, one day early in February, he 
asked her to marry him, she was troubled 
in the extreme. 

“ Sence I laid Mont up thar whar my 
three young uns wuz laid afore their 
Pa,” she cried, rising from her loom— 
her grief-lined face burning with indig- 
nation—“ I hain’t never got no keer fer 
no other man! My heart broke then, 
and, as I told you long ago, Ezry Bishop, 
I couldn’t never marry you, nohow!” 

Ezra went away in a rage. As the 
sound of his irate footsteps died away, 
Pattie shuddered, and took up the year- 
old baby, fretting beside the loom. 

“OQ Mont!” she sobbed, clasping the 
child in convulsive fear as she rocked 
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it, “I wish you could come back! I’m 
afeerd—afeerd!” 
aK * * % 

It was a long, hard winter on the 
mountain. There had been a drouth the 
summer before that cut the corn crop 
short. There was little feed for the two 
mules and the cow. It was all the boys 
could do to keep wood to burn and to 
buy provender for their stock, and the 
burial expenses of their father were to 
be met in the spring. 

“Mammy,” Winfield said to his 
mother one evening in late February, 
“thar wuz a man through here today 
a-huntin’ up several carloads o’ tan bark. 
Ef me and Gibbie wuz to cut them tan 
bark oaks over next to Ezry’s, we’d have 
nigh about seventy-five dollars worth o’ 
bark! We could have the logs sawed 
when the sawmill comes in the spreng, 
and the lumber and all’d breng us out o’ 
debt, and git a head sight o’ groceries 
and store clothes besides.” 

“Course hit would, Winny!” And 
his mother, knitting a sock for a neigh- 
bor, smiled hopefully. ‘“ You’ve got a 
good head on you fer a boy! Mont’d 
be plumb proud o’ you, ef he could see 
how you wuz managin’.” 

Next day, Gibson had a sore throat, 
and Winfield started alone to the oak 
trees that stood on his mother’s land, 
just within the “line fence.” To his 
wonderment, the trees now stood on 
Ezra Bishop’s side of the worm fence. 
The line of fencing had been shifted that 
morning ! 

“What’s the matter with ye, boy?” 
The loud voice of his cousin aroused 
Winfield from his stupefaction. “ Jest 
now l’arnin’ the fence wuzn’t on the line? 
I ‘lowed you’d want to claim them tan 
bark oaks ef I didn’t holp the fence to 
git onto the right line; so, me and Punk 
Dickerson, we give hit a little shove, and 
hit toted hitself right back whar hit be- 
longed—didn’t hit, Punk?” 

“Hit shore did!” The angular and 


tough looking man addressed as Punk 
“ Hit adjested hitse’f 


grinned wickedly. 
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to that black walnut, the corner tree, 
‘thout bein’ told!” 

At their ridicule the hot blood surged 
over the boy. 

“Them’s Mammy’s trees!” His voice 
rang out thick and angry. “Mammy 
knows when the line wuz surveyed, and 
she says that thar spruce pine is the 
corner tree!” 

“You couldn’t git nobody to believe 
your mammy on oath—the kind o’ 
woman she is,” Ezra derided. “A man 
hain’t got nary bit o’ show when she 
gits atter him—married ner single! They 
tell me, Dickerson, she has to be dogged 
offen a man, to save him, when she gits 
her eyes sot on him!” 

Dickerson laughed roughly, and Win- 
field crept closer to his tormentors. 

“You wouldn’t dare to say them words 
ef my pap wuz alive! Take them words 
back, Ezry Bishop!” 

The boy’s voice held a hoarse note 
that should have warned the older man; 
but he paid no heed to it, nor to the 
gleam in the lad’s eyes—the look of de- 
spairing ferocity of a tiger at bay. His 
own eyes twinkled with malevolent devil- 
try, and he went on with his cruelly 
false taunts. 

“Your Pap!” he jeered. “ How do 
you know who he is? My young woods 
colt, your head is red, but thar air other 
red-headed men ’sides Mont Bishop, in 
the world, and your mammy goes atter 
em all—married er single!” 

The woodpecker, that had been tap- 
ping a hollow tune on a dead pine, flew 
away in affright at the dull sound of a 
blow dealt with the back of an axe, and 
Ezra Bishop—his jeering at an end for- 
ever—crumpled down among the acorn 
hulls strewn on the frozen ground. 

* ok ok * 

“Lord! I knowed hit! I knowed hit 
when the child frowned in the cradle 
over the mention o’ Ezry’s name! I 
knowed he’d breng grief to hit!” This 
was Pattie Bishop’s incessant wail when 
the boy was taken away to stand trial for 
murder. 








JOINING 


There was no lawyer to defend Win- 
field, and the only witness to the killing, 
Punk Dickerson, embittered by some 
years spent in the State’s prison, took a 
malicious pleasure in testifying falsely 
against him. 

The jury listened to the highly-colored 
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Good-bye, clung to the big lad, trembling: 
and moaning. 

“Don’t worry yourself so, Mammy,” 
he begged. “I’m afeered you won't be 
fitten to ride them fifteen miles back 
home this evenin’. The Lord,” he added 
soothingly, “ the Lord, He knows I never 
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“IT "lowed you'd want to claim them tan bark oaks ef I didn’t holp the fence to git 
onto the right line,”’ said Ezra derisively. 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





piece of fiction that Punk recited on the 
witness stand, and gave Winfield (de- 
spite his youth and the evidence of good 
character that was brought forward) a 
life sentence to the penitentiary. 
Winfield’s mother, who had come 
with his brothers to the jail for a last 


meant to kill Ezry, and He won’t hold 
hit ag’in us. Ezry’s ma, Aunt Kanovy, 
she'll have the j’inin’ farm now, and her 
and her Joan, they won’t never harm 
you—bein’ good women! And Ezry— 
he—he hain’t thar to pester you! 

“ Gibbie, he kin make a livin’ fer you,” 
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Winfield went on. “ Lord! the waggonin’ 
he kin do when the spreng sets in, with 
the mules! They’re broke good, but you 
must allus be keerful, Gibbie, atter you 
git ’em hooked up, not to give ’em nary 
lick at startin’! ” 

When the mother and the three chil- 
dren finally took their departure, sob- 
bing frantically, Winfield, standing be- 
side the jailer in the doorway, looked 
after them with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile. “Ah! hush now!” he implored. 
“Jest as soon’s you git out o’ debt, 
you-uns kin all come to see me. Look 
at me—I hain’t a-cryin’ none! Look, 
Mammy! I hain’t a cryin’ none, and I 
hain’t a goin’ to!” 

The key creaked in the lock, and the 
boy, hidden from the eyes of his family, 
sank down on the stone floor, in the bit- 
terness of despair. “ Lord!” he sobbed, 
“shorely *twuzn’t no sin to tell Mammy 
that lie!” 

* a * * 

The deputy sheriff, who started for 
Frankfort next morning with young 
Bishop, was a strong believer in the hap- 
piness that comes out of the mouth of a 
bottle when its contents go down. As a 
result of his belief, when the train 
reached the city of Henry Clay, he lay 
back in his seat, sleeping off a glorious 
drunk. 

The boy left the train at Frankfort 
and accosted a policeman near the sta- 
tion. “Kin you tell me the way to the 
penitentiary?” The wondering police- 
man questioned him, and learned that he 
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was going alone to the penitentiary to 
serve his time—leaving behind him on 
the train the sheriff, who was unable to 
conduct him farther. 

Alas for Buck Cumbow’s pleasure trip! 
The officers boarded the train, and, after 
obtaining the commitment papers from 
him, locked him up in the workhouse. 


* ok 1K * 


Late Friday evening, a belated passing 
neighbor stopped at the bars that led into 
the yard of the widow of Monteville 
Bishop, to leave a painfully scrawled 
letter. 

“Dear Mammy,” the letter read, “ the 
Gov’ner, he says he thenks you air 
statidin’ in bigger need 0° my services 
than the State o’ Kentucky, and he’s 
goin’ to let me come home to work fer 
you the balance o’ my days. Tell Gibbie 
I’ve been mighty oneasy fer fear he’d 
hit them mules a too suddent lick when 
he went to waggonin’, but hit’ll be all 
right when I git thar a Saturday. I 
hain’t never cried but once down here, 
Mammy, and that wuz when the Gov’ner 
gimme the parden papers, and he didn’t 
*pear to thenk them few tears wuz any- 
theng out o’ the way. WINFIELD. ” 

At midnight the Easter moon looked 
through the branches of the scrubby pine 
that stood at the end of the house, and in 
at the uncurtained window, and smiled 
at the woman who sat with the crumpled 
letter still in her hand, and the Easter 
peace in her heart—awaiting the dawn 
and what the day would bring. 


CH “SO 


NATURE’S 


BY-WAYS. 


By JOE CONE. 


The great highways of life are fair, 
And doubtless they must be, 

But greater charm has solitude. 

A sheltered path down through the wood 
Give me. 


The oceans and the dotted seas 
Where ships sail to and fro 
Are great and fair. But let me dream 


Beside the small, sequestered stream 
I know. 








SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT LEAVES. 


By HARRY M. EAST. 


O write about leaves may 
seem, at first thought, like 
speaking about a common- 
place and _ uninteresting 
branch of Nature; but if 
you will consider the mat- 
ter ever so slightly, you 

will be surprised to learn that a large 

library of books might be collected upon 
leaves alone, and their relation to man- 
kind. In a brief article like this, it is 
only possible to outline the beauty, worth 
and essential characteristics of the leaves 
of the trees. Merely to enumerate the 
different kinds, would fill a volume. 

Thoreau said that “leaves are of more 

forms than the alphabets of all the lan- 

guages put together. Of the oaks alone 
there are hardly two alike, and each ex- 
presses its own character.” 

This may seem to be an exaggeration, 
but it is not. A tree is influenced by its 
environment—the soil, the weather and 
the location—the effect of which can be 
seen in the leaves; therefore, each leaf is 
a small poem with its own peculiar indi- 
viduality, as it were, besides representing 
the general characteristics of its kind. 
If you grasp this interesting fact, you 
will find a perennial delight in Nature; 
for, as it is with leaves, so is it with 
brooks, rivers, rocks and flowers. 

This is an era of specialization. Thos. 
W. Higginson said that Baron Osten 
Sacken complained to him that he had 
made a fatal mistake in his career 
through rashly taking the whole of the 
Diptera (or two-winged insects) for his 
scientific task; whereas to have taken 
charge of any single genus, as the gnats 
or the mosquitos, would have been 
enough for the life-work of a judicious 
man. This humorous lament suggests to 
me that it would be an excellent plan for 
a naturalist to devote himself, not Biel 
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generally does to all Nature, but to one 
branch of the leaf family alone and give 
to the world the result of his studies in a 
few quarto volumes, illustrated. I can 
guarantee in advance that they would 
be delightful and instructive reading. 

Leaves have a religious significance, 
for were not the first clothes made of 
them? How poetic and vivid and pic- 
turesque they must have been! Imagine 
the beautiful Eve, as conceived by Mil- 
ton, dressed in a girdle of leaves rustling 
musically at her airy tread. Thus ar- 
rayed, she was the first ballet dancer and 
prima donna in one—for of course she 
must have danced and sung. At least, 
it is not difficult to picture her thus. And 
is it not an interesting mental picture? 

From a poetic view-point, leaves have 
a greater significance. What would the 
fond lovers do of summer evenings if 
there were no leaves? Hidden in the 
obscurity of a leafy tree, they murmur 
forth their ardent affection, with the 
fiercer passions sweetly subdued by the 
gentle rustling of the leaves above them. 
And, when a leaf flutters gracefully at 
their feet, does not the lover always place 
it in his sweetheart’s tresses and vow 
that it enhances her beauty a thousand- 
fold? How much are our poets indebted 
to the leaves! How “ the green leaves,” 
“the sighing leaves,’ “the cool, shady 
leaves,” “the dropping scarlet leaves of 
Autumn,” and “the leaves rustling to 
the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s 
tread,” occur and recur in the deathless 
ditties of Poesy! Also, what illuminat- 
ing figures of speech do the leaves sug- 
gest to the pensive philosopher and the 
unrelenting clergyman, musing and dis- 
coursing on the beauty and the inevitable 
decline of mortal existence! 

aN nistory of the vegetable kingdom 
‘art at Of, Ahe animal kingdom, are 
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closely interwoven. At times, I even 
imagine that a leaf has a soul. In the 
beauty of its form and color, in the deli- 
cate tracery of its innumerable veins and 
arteries, I behold not only a symbol of 
mortality, but of fairy life. In the au- 
tumn the leaves are brilliant, dancing 
sprites, and when they fall into the 
brooks and rivers they are transformed 
into mystic barques borne by the breeze 
into Arcadia. Ah! who knows but what, 
in ages long past, some one—watching 
the leaves go floating lightly and grace- 
fully on the water, propelled by the mys- 
tic power of the wind—was inspired to 
see how man could build a wonderful 
craft, in which, aided by the wind, he 
too could go sailing over the water, like 
the leafy crafts, to Ultima Thule? 

With the advent of Spring, the bare 
trees conceal their modesty beneath a 
rich raiment of leaves, whose vivid green 
vies with the bright emerald lawns and 
fields. When Summer comes and the 
rays of the sun beat inexorably down 
upon the head of man, he finds a sweet 
coolness beneath the shade of the thick 
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leaves. The cattle in the pasture also 
seek a leafy shelter—posing unconscious- 
ly for the artist and summer tourist 
with his eternal camera. When the heat 
of the summer is transformed into the 
coolness of autumn, then are the leaves 
also transformed. What a variety of 
colors they present, with their crimson, 
gold, brown, yellow, flaming red, and a 
score of other different shades! Yet how 
sad, in its suggestion of decay, is the 
beauty of the autumn leaves! Soon they 
fall with the falling nuts. The squirrels 
rustle them as they store their winter’s 
food; the husbandman rakes them to- 
gether into mounds and the children have 
glorious fun making bonfires of them; 
and when Winter comes the wood- 
chopper and the hunter find the fallen 
leaves deep in the forest, where they are 
being resolved into earth again. Briefly, 
this is the history of the leaves, which 
has been repeated every year since the 
world began, and which will be repeated 
long after you and I shall have passed 
away with the fallen leaves of yester- 
year. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF HOPI HAIR DRESSING. 


By JOHN L. COWAN. 


(With Photographs by the Author.) 


al IS but rarely that the 
4 Hopi Indians do anything 
without a reason that seems 
to them to be a good and 
sufficient one. Sometimes 
that reason is found in Na- 
ture, sometimes in Supersti- 
tion, but more often in the immemorial 
traditions of the tribe. Even the hair 
dressing of the Hopi women is prescribed 
by ancient custom. The fashions never 
change. They are the same today as 
when the Spaniards first saw them near- 
ly 400 years ago. From the stone carv- 
ings discovered among the Cliff Dwell- 
ings of Colorado, New Mexico and Ari- 


zona, and from decorated pottery ex- 
humed from ruined and forgotten pueb- 
los, it is known that the same styles pre- 
vailed unknown ages ago and that they 
were once universal among the seden- 
tary tribes of the Southwest. 

Of the Hopi fashions of hair dressing, 
the most striking is that affected by the 
maidens of marriageable age. As soon 
as the age of 14 or thereabouts is reached, 
the tribal custom requires that the girls 
signify their fitness for matrimony by 
doing up their hair in two gigantic 
whorls, one over each ear. It is said 


that sometimes thin discs of wood are 
used to give the whorls the desired 
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shape, size and symmetry; but as a rule 
the maidens possess a wealth of ebon 
tresses that is quite sufficient. These 
whorls are really no more amazing in 
appearance than the “ rats,” so frequent- 
ly affected by the fair maids of Christen- 
dom, although their wearers are desig- 
nated as “sidewheelers” by irrev- 
erent Arizona cowpunchers and sheep 
herders. Their appearance upon the 
head of a Hopi maiden is a sort of dan- 
ger signal—giving warning to the young 
men of the village that she is on the 
lookout for a husband. If the girl hap- 
pens to be something of a shrew or is 
for any other reason regarded as unde- 
sirable for a life partner, great is the 
anxiety among the unattached youth— 
for among these strange dwellers upon 
the mesas it is the women, and not the 
men, that propose. More derogatory 
still to the dignity of the members of the 
masculine sex is the fact that a maiden 
does not even condescend to propose to 
the object of her choice. She simply 
consults his mother. If the mother con- 
sents, the victim has no course left open 
but to bow to the inevitable. Then he 
is put to work weaving his future bride’s 
wedding dress, while she must grind 
meal for her prospective mother-in-law 
for a period of 30 days; after which the 
marriage ceremony takes place. Here, 
then, is the value of a husband, as ap- 
praised in this community where 
Women’s Rights prevail: namely, 30 
days’ labor at the mealing bins. There 
are many old maids in Christendom who 
would pay more. Also they might fare 
worse. 

Whe whorls worn by the Hopi candi- 
dates for matrimony represent the blos- 
soms of the squash vine, which are the 
symbols of purity and virginity. They 
are taken down on the wedding day, 
never again to be worn. The young ma- 
tron then fashions her hair into two 
rolls—one hanging down each side of 
her face. Each roll is wrapped about 
with many turns of a string made from 
the combings of her own hair. In the 


symbolism of the tribe, these rolls rep- 
resent the fruit of the squash—the em- 
blem of fecundity. Throughout her mar- 
ried life the matron is expected to con- 














A HOPI CANDIDATE FOR MATRIMONY. 
Showing the Gigantic Whorls. 





tinue to dress her hair in this fashion, 
at least on all ceremonial occasions; al- 
though some latitude is permitted her 
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in the home and in performing her daily 
tasks. In case of widowhood, the sym- 
bolism of the squash vine is carried one 
step farther. The vine has blossomed, 
borne its fruit and has been cut down. 
So the rolls symbolic of fruitfulness are 
cut away and thenceforth the widow 
wears her hair “ bobbed ’’—keeping it 
cut off so that it hangs down slightly be- 
low the ears. 

This little sketch of Hopi Indian hair 
dressing makes it plain that the chief ob- 
ject of the women’s lives is to bear and 
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of their food supplies and contemptuous 
of their valor. Nothing but the inacces- 
sible location of their villages, upon the 
summits of lofty mesas and reached only 
by vertiginous and easily defended trails, 
saved them from extinction centuries 
ago. But, in spite of the advantage given 
them by their fortress towns for de- 
fence, the constant war waged against 
them by the nomads meant a constant 
drain upon their forces. They were am- 
bushed on their hunting trips, caught un- 
awares in their cornfields, overtaken on 











The Widow's Hair is ‘‘ Bobbed.”’ 
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The Matron Arranges her Hair in two Rolls. 





rear children. For this too there is a 
reason. For so many centuries that tra- 
dition hints at no other condition, the 
Hopis have held their lives upon pre- 
carious tenure. On the one hand they 
have waged an unequal contest with Na- 
ture, striving to wrest a livelihood from 
the harsh and forbidding desert that sur- 
rounds them on all sides for hundreds 
of miles. On the other hand, until very 
recent years they have been outnum- 
bered and outfought by savage hordes 
of Navajos, Apaches and Utes, covetous 


the trails as they retreated to the heights. 
Their only hope of holding their own, 
even in their eagle eyries, lay in rear- 
ing large families, that the supply of 
able-bodied men to fight and to farm 
might never grow less. 

Possibly this urgent need of many 
children accounts for the unique position 
occupied by the Hopi women—although 
tribal traditions give a far different ex- 
planation. A man might die or be killed 
and the loss to the community was but 
the loss of an individual. But the loss 
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of a woman meant also the loss of all 
the children she might have borne—boys 
to grow to manhood and fight Navajos 
and cultivate corn and girls to grow 
to womanhood and become mothers of 
many more. So the Hopis became more 


woman marry, the woman takes the man 
to her home. If there is not room in the 
home of the bride’s mother for the 
young couple, additional apartments are 
annexed to it. The husband takes the 
wife’s clan name, and when children are 























A WALPI MOTHER.——Tabahoya and Child. 





solicitous of the comfort and welfare of 
their women than were any other abo- 
rigines of America. The women own 
the houses, the food supplies, and all oth- 
er family possessions. When a man and 


born they belong to their mother’s clan. 
The men cultivate, harvest and carry in 
the crops, attend to the live stock and 
perform all outside labor; sometimes 
they even help with the household tasks, 
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even minding the babies on occasions. 
The men weave blankets, belts, cere- 
monial robes and dresses for their wives 
and knit their own stockings. As the 
women own the houses, it is not to be 
wondered at that they build them, al- 
though the men cut the timbers on dis- 
tant mesas,.transport them on the backs 
of horses or burros to the place where 
-wanted and carry heavy stones and other 
materials wherever directed by the build- 
ers. The women, too, grind the meal, 
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bake the bread, make pottery and plait 
baskets. Among most tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians the women are mere house- 
hold drudges and beasts of burden. 
Among the Hopis the positions of the 
sexes are largely reversed, the women 
being recognized as the real masters of 
the household. Nowhere else, at least 
in America, do women enjoy, not merely 
equal but predominating rights to the 
same extent as among these strange peo- 


_ple of the mesas. 


SOMETHING ABOUT POSSUMS. 


(Indian Name—Opassum). 


By W. B. PARSONS, M. D. 


Coony has a bushy tail; 
The possum’s tail is bare; 
The rabbit has no tail at all 
But a little bunch of hair! 


This is, as we recollect it, from 
‘¢ Away down yonder in the cornfield.’’ 


The recent visit of President Taft to 
some of our Southern States has, in some 
mysterious way, brought Br’er Possum 
into the lime-light; and while, compara- 
tively, but a few people now on earth 
have ever seen one on its native heath, 
there are many in whom quite an interest 
has been awakened—especially those of 
us who have “toted” a-many a one 
home by the tail. As for ourselves, we 
were born and raised in an Opossum 
State, have seen and handled hundreds 
of them, and consider ourselves as being 
pretty well up on Possumology. There 
used to be a close relationship between 
negro slaves and possums, both being 
nocturnal—the negroes because they had 
to be, and the possums because Nature 
made them so. Until recent years, we 
never knew of white people eating pos- 
sums or wearing possum-skin caps— 
these features being entirely monopo- 
lized by the negroes. But you can’t keep 
a good thing down, and finally the 
whites took a tumble and are now 


“throwing the darkies in the shade” 
when it comes to a possum feast. 
Br’er Possum has long been embalmed 
in verse—videlicet— 
‘* Carve dat possum! 


Carve dat possum! 
Carve him to de bone!’’ 


Then we have another old song: 


‘* Possum up de gum stump; 
Coony down de holler. 
Cotch him and bring him hyeah, 
An’ I’ll givé you half a dollah!’’ 


Once when a small boy, while ram- 
bling through the woods, my dog stuck 
his nose into the end of a hollow log and 
acted in such a way that I knew there 
was something in it. Very foolishly I 
put my hand and arm into it up to the 
shoulder, and instantly got a bite ; where- 
upon, a good deal more instantly, I pulled 
it out and a possum, too, which had 
buried its teeth in my hand. (It is a fact 
that, if a fellow puts his arm into such a 
place and gets a bite, he’ll pull it out 
or pull his arm off, trying to.) When 
the possum was out, it immediately 
played possum—curled up, and, to all in- 
tents and purposes, was as dead as a 
door-nail. It was carried home by the 
tail, and while myself and some other 
boys were cruelly kicking it around, we 
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noticed something protruding out of its 
pocket, which, upon investigation, we 
found to be a young one, about as large 
as a mouse—red and with no hair. There 
were six more in her pocket and all were 
grown to her teats, as, when we forcibly 
pulled them off, the teats bled and so did 
the mouths of the young ones. During 
all this thoughtless punishment, the old 
one never rhoved a muscle and continu- 
ally grinned. Hence, the old saying, 
“ He grinned like a possum.” This is a 
peculiar act, and we know of no other 
animal that does it. The jaws are par- 
tially opened and the lips retracted— 
showing their remarkably white, glisten- 
ing teeth, which, evidently, were not 
made to eat grass, although they are 
proverbially fend of persimmons and 
paw-paws and thousands of them have 
lost their lives when in quest of these 
delicacies. Dogs, when angry, show 
their teeth; but it isa different proposi- 
tion with possums, as no anger is dis- 
played. The act of possuming is pecu- 
liar and has “ saved the bacon” of hun- 
dreds of them. It consists in curling up 
and playing dead. We have known of 
several instances of persons—ignorant of 
this—leaving the possum for a few min- 
utes, and, on coming back, Mr. Possum 
was gone! The large beetle (pinch-bug) 
and the tumble-bug (which belongs to 
the beetle family) play the same game. 

We once saw a man successfully play 
possum. Another man slapped him, 
when he fell down and was dead to all 
appearances. The man who slapped him 
thought he had killed him and raised 
the whole town, yelling for a doctor. An 
old gentleman who crossed the Plains in 
1849, told me that they once got into a 
scrap with Indians, and, while dodging 
and shooting, he saw a pappoose, about 
2 years old, hidden in the brush. It 
didn’t move a muscle, but its eyes fol- 
lowed him as he walked around it. A 
white baby would not do this, but wild 
animals, birds, etc., will. 

We once captured an old mother Pos- 
sum and her six young ones, which were 


about as large as rats. We took them 
home and put them in a chicken coop, 
with a view to taming them. They were 
fed everything we could think of but 
would not eat. When approached, the 
young ones would run to the mother and 
with their front feet grab the long hair 
on her back and hold on while she 
walked around. Those that got a hold 
low down on her sides were dragged. 
They never became tame and I don’t be- 
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lieve they can be tamed. When I moved 
to this State I brought three of them 
along. They would not eat and finally 
died of starvation. 

Another possum experience I had goes 
to prove that one can spend a long time 
—a life-time—in touch with animals and 
birds, and even some people, and not see 
or know anything they do. I was riding 
across a stubblefield just at dusk, in Au- 
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gust, when I came across a possum 
which wheeled around and started off 
on a run—jumping from 10 to 12 ft. at 
a jump—and, although my horse did his 
best, it beat me to the brush, which was 
tully 200 yards away. I had never heard 
of a possum’s running and was astounded 
at its activity, and the most aggravating 
feature of it was: No one seemed to 
believe it! It may cool the ardor of 
some possum eaters to learn that these 
marsupials are perfectly at home in the 
rotten carcass of a dead horse or cow— 
as much so as any hyena—and, when 
captured while enjoying this odoriferous 
feast, would make the Queen of Sheba 
“go away back and sit down.” 

We have often heard of tying the tails 
of a possum and cat together and hang- 
ing them over a clothes-line, but have 
never seen it done. We have, however, 
put one of each in a barrel, and there 
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By JOHN 


ISCOVERY and invention have 
placed a once flourishing industry 
among the lost arts. Coal oil or 
kerosene, hydrogen gas and electricity, 
have struck a blow at the whale fisheries 
from which they have never recovered. 
The smoky, ill-smelling lamp of over half 
a century ago, fed by whales’ oil and 
serving only to make darkness visible, 
has gone out of existence or reposes 
among the antiquities in some museum. 
To obtain this light-producer of the 
olden time great fleets of vessels with 
their adventurous crews once sailed from 
our Eastern ports on voyages that lasted 
from two to three years, to encounter 
storms, icebergs and all the other perils 
that lie in wait in Arctic seas for the 
intrepid seekers after the leviathan of 
the deep. 
Those who read of whaling and 
whalers naturally associate that old-time 
industry with the Far North: with 
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was something doing at once. The pos- 
sum, at first, does nothing. The cat, 
after seeing escape impossible, attacks 
the possum—biting, clawing, and squawl- 
ing—until, finally, Mr. Possum awakes 
and takes a hand, or rather a bite, and, 
as the darkies used to say about turtles, 
he won’t let loose till it thunders. If not 
forcibly separated, there is, surely and 
soon, a dead cat. 

Another thing. Possums’ feet more 
closely resemble the hands and feet of a 
human being than those of any other ani- 
mal. They come nearer having a thumb 
(which is the most distinguishing char- 
acteristic of man) than any other animal. 

We once saw a possum supper knocked 
out by a small boy, who, when asked if 
he would have a piece, refnarked: “ No; 
I don’t want any of that baby!” It com- 
pletely ruined their appetites for possum. 
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Greenland seas, where the ice floes ex- 
tend for miles around and threaten to 
“nip” the frail vessel and overwhelm it 
with disaster; the long winter night of 
the Arctic Circle, Polar bears, seals and 
walrus—all these were supposed to form 
the stage setting of a whaler’s life. 
There were times, too, when tragedy 
was enacted there, and many of these 
toilers of the sea never returned to their 
homes. ‘Lhe vessel crushed in the ice 
pack, a boat shattered by a blow from 
the flukes of a whale in its death flurry 
or an arctic storm, told the tale of death 
and disaster. Nantucket, Gloucester, 
Vineyard Haven and other coast towns 
have mourned for men who left home 
for the whaling grounds in ships that 
never returned. 

It was not alone in the Arctic or Ant- 
arctic seas, however, that the whaling 
industry was pursued. It may not be 


generally known that at one time the 
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business of catching the cachalot, or 
sperm whale, was carried on off the 
coast of New Jersey. Old residents of 
Manahawken relate stories that have been 
handed down to them by their fathers, 
describing the capture of whales at sea 
opposite that village as far back as the 
year 1812. The modus operandi differed 
materially from that of the deep-sea 
whalers, and was crude, though usually 
effective. During the season the whale 
fishers made their homes on the beach 
and men were kept constantly on the 
lookout. When one of these sea mam- 
mals was sighted, the signal was given 
by blowing an enormous horn, the sono- 
rous notes of which quickly summoned 
the crew to action. A six-oared whale 
boat, with a boat steerer and a harpooner, 
would then row off through the surf, 
and, if Fortune favored, the object of 
their pursuit was overtaken and har- 
pooned and lanced in the usual manner. 
Of course, the whale would sink after it 
was dead and the crew would attach a 
buoy to the harpoon line and row ashore. 
Several days later the massive bulk 
would come to the surface not far from 
the spot where it had sunk and would 
be towed ashore. Try works were then 
erected on the beach and the fires were 
kept going night and day until the blub- 
ber was converted into oil. It is as- 
serted that these old-time Jersey whalers 
met with considerable success in thetr 
expeditions, so abundant were the ceta- 
cea, and at one time they killed a sperm 
whale which yielded go barrels of oil. 
While oil was the principal object of 
the whalers’ quest, other valuable prod- 
ucts are also obtained from the different 
species, such as spermaceti, whalebone 
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and ivory. All cetacea yield oil but the 
spermaceti and the most valuable ivory 
is furnished by only a few species. The 
chief object of pursuit by whalers—the 
kind that is the most valuable when cap- 
tured—is the right whale or Greenland 
whale and is confined to the Arctic re- 
gions. It is of the genus Balcena, and 
when full grown is from 50 to 7o ft. in 
length and from 30 to 40 ft. in its great- 
est circumference. The sperm whale or 
cachalot is also much sought after; it 
attains the largest size of any of the 
species and the yield of oil from it is 
great. This is the kind that furnishes 
the much coveted spermaceti, from 
which sperm candles are made. 

The order Cetacea embraces many 
species. Among them are the Japan 
whale, the South Pacific whale, and the 
Cape or Southern whale—all found in 
Antarctic waters and none of which 
differ greatly in appearance or habits. 
Besides these are the Pilot whale and 
the Narwhal, found in Arctic seas, the 
Hump Backed whale which frequents 
the water surrounding Bermuda, and the 
Rorqual, found in almost every sea. The 
latter is one of the largest and among, 
the most common. It yields but little 
oil and the whalebone is coarse and of 
but little value. 

Unless some means be taken for their 
protection, whales will soon be extir- 
pated. They are being destroyed by the 
wholesale. Norwegian and Russian 
steamers, equipped with harpoon guns, 
hunt them almost incessantly. As far 
back as the year 1888, in the north of 
Norway, according to statistical reports 
of the whale fisheries, only 40 of these 
animals were captured against. 200 the 
previous year. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends 


of mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 
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WITH THE RAINBOWS ON THE POUDRE. 
A NARRATIVE OF NORTHERN COLORADO TROUT FISHING. 


By JOSEPH HAFNER. 


T was the month of July, and the 
weather was hot and sultry. Vi- 
sions of cool mountains and of a cer- 

tain dashing, sparkling mountain stream 
—ice cold and rainbow inhabited—began 
to haunt me. The old split bamboo rod 
came in for a careful inspection and my 
store of flies and leaders was replenished. 
Hitherto I had gone alone, but a new 
follower of Izaak Walton was in the field 
now and her needs must be attended to. 
She had never tried casting the alluring 
Coachman and Hackle on the swift 
water, but enthusiasm made up for inex- 
perience. Fly fishing is a strenuous 
sport, testing not only the endurance but 
the patience of its patrons. To cast here 
and there, with no response; to breast 
the river and take chances of a ducking 
from some unlucky slip; to lose one’s 
flies and leaders in the brush; to often 
lose Monsieur Rainbow after he has been 
hooked, is, to say the least, provoking. 
. And how the little wife would stand it 
was still an open question. 

Home, situated on the Cache la Poudre 
River in Northern Colorado, was to be 
our destination. Previous experience as- 
sured me of good fishing, and the spot is 
ideal for rest and recreation. 

We left Denver at 7 in the evening, 


reached Fort Collins at 9:30 that night, 
and the next morning, at 7 sharp, took 
the stage for the 55-mile stage ride, 
which brought us, a trifle weary in body 
but filled with pleasant anticipations, to 
our destination that evening. 

Bright and early morning found us 
busily going over tackle on the front 
porch. The fishing had been fair, so 
every one said. Away we started—over 
the old bridge and up the road for a 
half-mile; then across the meadows, 
some 200 yards, to the river. 

Heigho! but the water was cold! But 
after its first chill wore off, I found my 
leggings satisfactory. My young fisher- 
woman wore boots. Rod in hand, she 
was soon whipping the water with might 
and main. I walked down-stream a 
short distance, directing her to follow— 
casting slowly, here and there, as she 
went. A whistle summoned me, to find 
that a fish had risen to her fly but had 
neglected to get himself hooked. Truly, 
a boor! 

Shortly my first trout took the fly, and 
she was all excitement, watching me land 
him. He was a small rainbow and made 
but little trouble. Further down I found 


a nice pool, below a riffle, and had the 
good fortune to rob it of three glistening 
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beauties. A hail from above called me 
away. My fair pupil had landed a small 
Eastern brook trout, and was having 
difficulty in removing the hook. ‘Ooh! 
he wiggles so! you take him off,’ was 
the command. Then we had to com- 
pare him with mine, to see if he were as 
large, and there was much jubilation 
when he proved to be the “‘steenth”’ of 
an inch bigger. 

Never had the river seemed more 
beautiful. The trout were just hungry 
enough to make it interesting. My fair 
disciple of the finny art succeeded in 


what they lacked in numbers they made 
up in friendliness and good-fellowship. 
There was something doing every min- 
ute. Night found us, down in the little 
ball-room in the basement—the phono- 
graph grinding out waltzes and two-steps 
with mechanical precision and every one 
dancing. 

Faring forth on the morrow, we took 
our lunch with us. The sun’s rays were 
hidden behind a cloud now and then and 
a little breeze blew all day long. The 
river sang in a deep bass, grasshoppers 
in the fields clicked merrily, and a sense 











AN EARLY MORNING START.——The Author and his Wife on the Old Bridge. 





landing a good rainbow and her happi- 
ness was complete. Two was enough, 
she said; the balance of the morning 
would be devoted to watching my efforts. 
She invariably turned her back when I 
killed them and watched with unabated 
interest for the next victim. There were 
some 15 trout in my creel by 12 o'clock, 
and we were well satisfied to return to the 
road and retrace our steps to the hotel. 

That afternoon we indulged in a siesta, 
and a quiet game of croquet. The sea- 
son was slack and the guests few, but 


ot tranquility stole over us. Fording 
the stream, the little wife filled her boots 
with water—evidenced by a scream and 
a giggle; then we sat down on the bank, 
I pulled off the soggy boots and emptied 
them and we continued. 

Walking along the meadows, by turns 
we cast in the still water and the eddies 
and riffle. The young fisherwoman 
landed three nice trout and I had a 
baker’s dozen to my credit. Twice I 
snagged a fly and lost him and the little 
wife quite frequently got her hooks 
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caught in the tall meadow grass, At 
noon we found a sheltered spot under 
some quaking asps, where a little spring 
trickled forth from under some moss- 
covered rocks. A friendly bug or two 
took his fill of the crumbs scattered 
about. The little wife found a grassy 
bank and napped, while I sat guard, 
smoking the old pipe and keeping off the 
buck flies. 

Fording the river again after lunch, 
we found a precipitous bank on the oppo- 
site side, rising in places to a height of 30 
feet above the river. There were some 
deep pools below. Every now and then 
a trout rose, snapping at a fly over the 
water. The fishing looked mighty good. 
Half-a-dozen trout were taken along this 
high bank. At the end, just before we 
reached the meadows again, the stump 
of an old tree ran down into the water. 
A monster trout rose from beneath the 
stump. “Hist!” said I; “I’m going 
after that fellow.”” We cautiously made 
our way toward where he had risen and 
I cast lightly out on the water. There 
was a rush, a sudden jerk, and I had 
him. Like a streak of living fire he 
leaped out of the water and fiercely 
shook himself. Then, before I had time 
to think, he sank and ran for the roots 
of that old stump. Too late to save 
myself! Before I could lift a hand, the 
wily old General had tangled my line in 
a half-dozen places among those roots. 
The water was at least 10 feet deep in 
this spot and I was forced to sacrifice my 
leader and flies and a couple of yards of 
line to his ingenuity. 

The afternoon began to wane and the 
mosquitos to take the field in earnest. 
Time to think of home. We had fished 
down the river toward the hotel and a 
short walk brought us to its doors. 
After a bounteous supper, we sat around 
the log fire in the office and related our 
adventures; a rubber of whist and we 
were ready for that deep, refreshing sleep 
that is only secured through rubbing el- 
bows with Dame Nature. 

Thus the days of our vacation slipped 
away. A majority of the ladies preferred 
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riding and mountain climbing to fishing ; 
but when some one suggested a wading 
party in the river, along the meadows, 
the proposition was greeted with accla- 
mation. And so we started out, few in 
numbers but strong in anticipation. And 
such a screaming and giggling, when the 
fair members of our party first felt the 
embrace of the icy river, was never heard 
before. ‘It tickles” was the unanimous 
verdict. But the sensation seemed far 
from unpleasant, for the sport continued 
for an hour or more. The sun shone, 
bright and hot, and our clothes dried on 
us, walking back to the hotel. 

Some one had found wild strawberries 
in the meadows and tiger and Mariposa 
lilies galore, so nothing would do but we 
must devote a day to discovery and ex- 
ploration. We started off at 9 one 
morning and soon all were down on 
hands and knees, picking and eating the 
delicately flavored wild berries. Walk- 
ing through the fields and up to the 
road, whom should we meet but the 
hired man, coming back with a load of 
hay. A hay ride was accordingly next 
on the program. In we piled and rode 
back to the barn. Then for a change 
of clothing and a welcome dinner. 

The last day of our stay it rained 
heavily, but I was determined to take a 
mess of trout home, and morning found 
me out on the river—leaving the little 
wife busily packing and making prepara- 
tions for our departure. All day I fished 
and at night brought home 24 beauties. 
The next morning we made our Adieus 
and boarded the stage—tanned and sun- 
burned but filled with pleasant memories 
of our stay with the rainbows on the 
Poudre. 





THE NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


How be thy rod, and thy reel, and thy 
tackle? Also how be it with thy spirit? 
Art thou longing for thy vacation, when 
rod, reel, tackle and spirit shall be in 
harmony? Art thou weary of the grind, 
the city, the dust and heat? Dost thou 





sigh for cool breezes, flowing waters, 








ancient boulders and BLACK BASS? 
So have it and thou art an angler— 
honored member of a tribe old and tried 
as race of Man. 

Wouldst thou care to bear a hand and 
ply paddle in a sporting pilgrimage? To 
traverse thoroughfares famous in history 
for fish and game; to follow the spectral 
trail of the aborigine’s craft—birch bark 
or dugout; to cast thy length on grass- 
covered shores, shaded by trees old in 
this outing business; to build thy camp- 
fire where once some red man bivouaced 
in a land and day of plenty? Then list 
to me and I will tell you of the most 
fished and least appreciated fishing waters 
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net-work of tracks to the water’s edge. 
Yea, it is hard to have to leave it all out; 
for it is full of history, game, fish, Indians, 
and it is all outdoors. 

That is it: OUTDOORS. -If one 
had to fish in a house where he lives or 
in a shop where he toils, it would be 
poor sport; but when one leaves house 
and shop and goes to the outdoors—out 
in the woods, out on the waters, away 
from smoke, soot and grime, it does not 
matter so. much about the fish, just so he 
catches enough to keep the fry pan siz- 
zling, and one or two larger ones to take 
pictures of and to talk about in modest 
manner afterwards. 











IN THE 


MEADOWS ALONG THE CACHE LA POUDRE.— Picking Wild Strawberries. 





in this country—the grand, old Missis- 
sippi! Take thy pleasures far and wide, 
complicated or simple, measure all streams 
by thy own standard and experience, and 
I venture you will not find so good an 
one to tie to in the whole wide world as 
this old stream in its northern part. 

It is hard to write of actual present 
fishing conditions where one is tempted 
to step aside into the trails of the Past; 
it is sad to only mention Pére Marquette 
and his famous voyage down these cur- 
rents; it is lack of space confines these 
lines to the present day when pen and 
mind are wont to ramble back to a time 
when Indian and game trails formed a 


When one has made up his mind 
where he is going and has decided on 
the Northern Mississippi as the place for 
a proper outing, the first question that 
arises is, How Shall I Get There? There 
are two methods and many routes, rail- 
ways and steamboats furnishing the how; 
and of these two, the steamboats ply 
throughout the summer season between 
St. Louis and St. Paul; so, if you reside 
along the river, a very pleasant trip can 
be made either up or down-stream to 
your chosen spot. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Rys. follow either 
shore of the river from Davenport to the’ 
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Twin Cities, and if you are a fish lover, 
inhabiting any town along either of these 
lines, your station agent will cheerfully 
furnish the desired information as to 
trains, rates, accommodations, etc. There 
are other roads to this Land of Fins and 
Fishes. The C. G. W. Ry. touches at 
Dubuque, Winona and Red Wing; and 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
C.,St. P., M. & O. Ry., M. & St. L. Ry. 
and M., St. P. & S.S. M. Ry. at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; the C. & N. W. at 
Clinton, Fulton, La Crosse, Winona, etc.; 
the Rock Island Route at Davenport, 
Rock Island, Moline, Clinton and the 
Twin Cities, and the Illinois Central at 
Dubuque and East Dubuque. Thus you 
have direct connections from any of the 
big towns of the Middle West and your 
path lies straight before you. 

You will not find much angling litera- 
ture about this stream; for, while it 
teems with fishes and is a most delight- 
ful camping and outing river, yet it is too 
big a subject for the railroad folders. 
They (the railroads) like to advocate the 
lakes, with their palatial hotels, cottages 
and summer loungers; the little trout 
brooks, with their charming attractions ; 
but the old stream—where the old-time 
flat-boat was once a mark for barbed ar- 
rows and murderous attacks in the days 
before the towns now strewn along its 
bank were thought of—has been passed 
up by the railroads and their folders be- 
cause it is bigger than the roads them- 
selves. Its fish have held their own; 
have bred and multiplied. Yet not over 
five hundred anglers, aside from those 
native born, are aware of the scaled war- 
riors that lurk behind log, dam and 
boulder, waiting for worm, grasshopper, 
cricket, minnow, crayfish, frog, spoon, fly 
or other artificial lure. 

It is an American stream on the Ameri- 
can plan—large and grand—and so are 
its inhabitants; and now that you have 
decided which route shall lead you forth 
from the work-shop you will next ask, 
Where shall I go? If you were to ask 
me such a simple question, I would say 

“to Alma or Wabasha; but if I were not 


aware of these two choice tips, there are 
other towns between Davenport and St. 
Paul which afford sport and enjoyment 
enough to satisfy even the Father of All 
Anglers, the gentle Izaak Walton—the 
angler contemplative, whom we all seek 
to emulate—but our American modesty 
is not so meek as was his and we must 
know all the places and fishes. So there 
are Rock Island, Moline, Watertown, 
Cordova, Albany, Fulton and Savanna 
in Illinois; Davenport, Le Claire, Co- 
manche, Clinton, Lyons, Bellevue, Gor- 
don’s Ferry, Catesse, Dubuque, Buena 
Vista, Guttenberg, Lansing and North 
McGregor in Iowa; Prairie du Chien, 
La Crosse, Blanding, Potosi, Cassville, 
Bagley, De Soto, Genoa, Trempealeau, 
Fountain City, Alma, Pepin and Maiden 
Rock in Wisconsin; Winona, Trevino, 
Lake City, Frontenac, Red Wing, Hast- 
ings and Wabasha in Minnesota, and 
especially attractive is the Lake Pepin 
region. As to fishes: there are catfish, 
bullheads, German carp, snarks, sturgeon, 
buffalo, sunfish, crappie, perch, pike, 
striped bass, pickerel and black bass. 

Get a folder of either the C., B. & Q. 
or C., M. & St. P. roads and scan over 
the towns along their lines from Daven- 
port to St. Paul; pick your location and 
start out; -but, remember, the best of the 
fishing is to be found north of La Crosse, 
with Alma and Wabasha starred as the 
choice tips. 

The conditions so far this season have 
been all the angler could desire. The 
waters have remained at a good spawn- 
ing stage and net and seine have been 
used only for the coarser fishes, such as 
carp and buffalo. I know of no reason 
why I should not predict a better season 
than last year and the summer and fall 
of 1908 was a banner one for the local 
fishermen, from the last of July until 
snow fell. . 

In advising what to take, one would 
have to know the sort of trip contem- 
plated. When an angler goes forth for 
trout, he carries rod, flies and creel— 
mayhap worms (but not in the telling of 
it afterwards). As I intimated, the trout 
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fisherman’s outfit is small and compact; 
but out here the bass angler’s parapher- 
nalia is varied and bulky. There are 
one-day trips and on such one should 
use only one rod—a 6-foot bait casting 
tool in preference, if he is constructed 
along bait casting lines; if not, he should 
get the habit at once. For a pilgrimage 
that extends beyond one day, load up! 
Take a bait casting rod, a g-foot rod for 
semi still-fishing and a fly rod. While 
this article is not in any way intended to 
advertise the goods of certain dealers, I 
think it will be admitted that, as long as 
I know conditions along this stream, 
gathered from years of experience, if I 
should mention certain dealers for certain 
angling and camping articles, it will be 
taken as advice given by one who has 
tried and tested out whole catalogs of 
tricks in order to acquire knowledge that 
will enable one to give practical advice; 
so when I say, if you are going to select 
a steel rod, to get a Bristol guaranteed ; 
or if a split bamboo or wood rod, to pur- 
chase a Chubb, you can take it from me 
that you are getting the best of its kind 
on the market. As to bass flies—get 
‘them direct from the Mississippi itself— 
from Fred O’Reilly at Wabasha, Minn. 
He is one of the best anglers along the 
northern river, lives in the centre of the 
best fishing grounds and all his patterns 
have been tried out by himself on the 
home grounds; they are as good as can 
be bought, and individually I think they 
are a little better for these particular 
waters. For fishing lines, the Hillinger 
pure silk lines are as good as can be 
had; while in reels—first-class ones— 
the Talbot or Meek reels are not to be 
excelled; for a cheaper reel, the Tak-a- 
part is good. In the line of tents, there 
are a number of patterns manufactured 
by H. Channon Company, Dept. 179X, 
Chicago, that are of superior quality and 
will pan out all that their makers claim. 
For artificial baits I prefer Lowe’s Lone 
Star spoon. I have used these hooks 
along with other makes for 15 years and 
my confidence in them is unlimited. The 
best fishing boat on the market for just 


such fishing is built by Thompson Bros., 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin; they can tell you 
more about it than I can because they 
make it. I know it is the best patterned 
boat to fish from and they can tell you 
why. 

Next comes the grub box. This 
should contain salt pork, beans, salt, 
pepper, tea, coffee, sugar, potatoes, pre- 
pared flour, corn-meal, eggs, butter, bak- 
ing powder, and anything else you de- 
sire in the line of luxuries. Remember 
you are always starting from a town on 
these trips on the Northern Mississippi 
in a big boat or two small ones, and you 
can load up with personal comforts to 
the limit, for our Mississippi boats afford 
ample space for all your little conceits 
and fancies; there should be blankets 
(woolen and rubber), mosquito netting, a 
Kuder camp stove, tooth brushes, lantern 
and oil, hammer, axe and a coil of good 
rope. In fact, the more you get the 
habit, the more you will know what you 
really need; and while my personal list 
would probably not contain such a lay- 
out, it must be remembered my camp is 
a permanent one, with lots of things I 
have not mentioned here, and so equipped 
that when I go to it all I have to take is 
my tackle, grub and tobacco. 

The time to go is right now and from 
this on until it freezes up. You can 
have Sports AFIELD sent you each 
month to the town post-office where you 
purchase your supplies, and when one is 
camping where the fishing is right, the 
camp is right and everything else is right, 
what is more enjoyable for the fishes and 
yourself than for you to take a day off, 
lie'in the hammock, puff the old briar 
pipe and read Sports AFIELD? 

Savanna, Illinois FE. K. STEDMAN. 


OUR NORTH WOODS CAMPING TRIP. 


On August 14 last we boarded the St. 
Paul train at Crystal Falls, Mich., with 
our boats and outfit, and went to Kelso, 
where we had to change cars. After a 
wait of about an hour our train pulled in 
and we loaded our luggage on a flat car 
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—Daddy, Mr. Voose and Arthur Wright 
riding with it, while Mamma, Mrs. Wright 
(Arthur’s mother), Grandpa Kimball and 
myself boarded the only passenger coach 
the train afforded. About noon we ar- 
rived at the Nett River, where the rail- 
road crosses it, and unloaded our stuff— 
the conductor giving us a piece of ice, 
which was very acceptable in the hot 
weather. Of course the first thing we 
all thought of was something to eat, and 
while the men folks put up our tents, 
Grandpa had his hook in the water and 
pulled out a 12-pound pickerel, to which, 
with our boiled potatoes and coffee, we 
did more than justice. After our tin 
dishes were washed and stacked away, we 
unpacked and organized camp, making 
our bough beds and gathering wood for 
our evening camp-fire; then we got sup- 
per. When the supper dishes were cleared 
and our camp-fire built, we all gathered 
about it to listen to Mr. Voose—a capital 
camp-fire story teller. We turned in 
early and the mosquitos turned us out 
at daybreak. After breakfast we loaded 
our stuff on the boats and started on our 
journey down-stream. 

The Nett River is a chain of beautiful 
little lakes and in the connections be- 
tween some of them are rapids, with now 
and then a steep little falls. About the 
middle of the afternoon we reached 
Diana Dam, and, as here we had to 
portage, we concluded to stop for the 
night. That evening the porcupines and 
jack-rabbits entertained us, and in the 
morning, after a breakfast of pickerel and 
baked potatoes, we started to float again. 
After passing through several lakes and 
many small rapids, we camped early that 
evening at the head of Chipmunk Rapids. 
Here the river narrows, forming a series 
of little steps or falls, the drop being 
about 10 feet. We made camp just at 
the head of this place in a clump of thick 
evergreens. The ground was thickly 
carpeted with pine needles and as we 
walked it felt like sponges beneath our 
feet. This place I shall always remem- 
ber, as I had my shoes burned while 
drying them over night. 
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Bright and early one morning, after 
camping here a few days, we got together 
our outfit and prepared to take up our 
journey again. As it was early and a 
quiet day, Daddy said we would prob- 
ably see some deer. During the day we 
saw 14, and they were beautiful. Some 
we could get quite near, as we rounded 
a bend, and others would snort and 
stamp at us for disturbing their peaceful 
feeding in the cool water grass. We 
floated lazily down-stream, stopping for 
lunch near a cool spring among the 
cedars and at early evening camped on 
the right bank, at the mouth of Porter 
Creek. Where we landed there was a 
natural harbor or bay, which we named 
Wright’s Harbor. In the evening we 
saw several big bucks feeding among the 
pond lilies—some of them within a stone’s 
throw of camp. They seemed to under- 
stand that there was‘no danger, for they 
staid there feeding—burying their heads 
clear under water and then bringing up 
mouthfuls of dripping grass and roots 
from the bottom of the lake. At this 
camp Mr. Voose outdid himself (and us 
too) by building our beds from popple 
brush and poles and before morning we 
all voted to hang him at sunrise; but as 
we could find no tree large enough, we 
had to let him go. 

In the morning the little lake was alive 
with deer. It seemed that all the big 
bucks had chosen this place for their 
morning bath and drink. As the men 
folks had seen bear signs here and ber- 
ries were plentiful, we decided to remain 
for a couple of days. During our stay 
we saw many big bucks—all with their 
monstrous antlers coated with velvet— 
and on leaving we re-named the place 
Buck Lake. The men were unsuccessful 
in their bear hunt; so after three days we 
pulled up stakes and left for down river. 

The next noon brought us to the head 
of Snake Rapids. This place well de- 


served its name—winding, snake-like and 
swift, for about a quarter of a mile. Part 
of the way through Mr. Voose took us 
women folks in his boat, sitting astride 
the bow with his feet in the water, to 
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help keep us from any hidden boulders. 
We intended having lunch at the foot of 
these rapids, but found carcasses of 8 
deer—the disgraceful work of pot-hunt- 
ers and head-lighters. This raised the 
ire of Mr. Voose, who was a Deputy 
State Game Warden, and upon reaching 
our next camping ground (which was 
the Paint Dam) Mr. Voose left us, to try 
and locate the hunters guilty of this 
wanton slaughter. 

During our three days’ stay at the 
dam we visited Mr. Barnett’s ranch, 
located a mile back from the river. We 


mainder of the day in getting our boats 
through the falls. These rapids consist 
of two very swift pieces of water, each 
about 100 rods long. The scenery here 
is wild and romantic. On one of the 
highest peaks, which we women climbed 
while the men were getting the boats 
through the rapids, we could easily see 
20 miles of much hilly and some plains 
country. We camped this night at the 
foot of the lower rapids; being all tired 
out, we turned in early. The next day 
we explored the surrounding hills and 
woods, which we found very beautiful, 











OUR CAMP ON PAINT RIVER AT 


THE FOOT OF CHICAGON RAPIDS. 





found these people very hospitable and 
took back a pail of nice fresh milk. This 
was quite a treat, as we had been using 
condensed milk throughout our trip. As 
Mr. Voose had said not to wait for him 
more than three days, we packed our 
stuff and left the dam. This day we 
caught a nice mess of trout, as we floated, 
and in fact during the balance of our trip 
we had trout every day, instead of 
pickerel. 

About noon we came to Hemlock 
Rapids; had lunch and spent the re- 


and the second night we were serenaded 
by a pack of wolves from the opposite 
bank. In the morning, after a breakfast of 
fried bacon and flap-jacks, we started on. 

Running through rapids after rapids, 
we stopped for lunch at a cold bubbling 
spring under some leaning cedars. After 
we had eaten, we all fished and caught 
enough trout for supper; then resumed 
our journey. About 5 o’clock we reached 
our next camp—the Whale Back (so 
called from the rock extending into the 
water in the shape of a whale’s back). 
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We had our trout and some fried pota- 
toes for supper and Arthur Wright caught 
a 14-pound pickerel. We dressed it and 
hung it up in a tree near the tent in the 
cool night, intending to have it hot from 
our camp oven next day for dinner. 
During the evening, while telling stories 
around our camp-fire, some one exclaimed 
“Listen!’’ We all looked toward the 
tent in the direction from which the 
sound came, just in time to see a big 
Canadian lynx disappear in the blackness 
with our tomorrow’s dinner! We ex- 
pressed our surprise at the cat’s coming 
so near the camp-fire, but Daddy told us 
of an incident when his brother and him- 
self had had the heart and liver of a deer 
taken from a log that was within reach 
of where they slept one night. He told 
us of other times when lynx had visited 
his camps, seemingly unafraid of man, 
yet never known to attack one. ‘“ How- 
ever;” said Daddy, ‘their unearthly 
screeching is enough to scare any one 
half to death. It’s like a half-dozen 
women screaming at one time.” (Wonder 
why he said women?) After the lynx 
stories, we hated to leave the camp-fire 
for the somewhat darker tent and did not 
get to bed until late; consequently, we 
were late in starting next morning. 
Next forenoon we floated through a 
mile of beautiful rapids, with numerous 
small wooded islands scattered through 
it. As we floated, Mrs. Wright, fishing 
from a pile of bedding in the middle of 
the boat, got a nice trout on her hook. 
It was hard to tell whether she or the 
fish was the more surprised when the 
trout came.up, unexpectedly slapping 
her in the face, and tipped her out back- 
ward into the water. Of course there 
was some quick scrambling about to re- 
store the “‘fishermaid”’ to the boat, and, 
as we pulled her, dripping, from the 
shallow water, she seemed not to notice 
but was staring with wide-open eyes at 
the fish, dangling at the end of her still 
tightly grasped pole. This being the 
first fish Mrs. Wright had ever caught, 
she was as proud as she was wet. We 


stopped early for lunch, at the foot of the 


rapids, built a fire, and hung Mrs. Wright 
on a pike-pole to dry. Her adventure 
tickled her son immensely and he tried 
to get her to repeat the stunt, as he was 
“ahead and missed part of it,’’ but she 
refused and threatened things if he ever 
mentioned it again. 

Resuming our journey, we soon came 
to what is called the Chicagon Rapids— 
a piece of rough water, with thick green 
hardwood trees shading its banks. After 
safely passing these rapids, we camped 
in an open grassy spot, surrounded by 
rock hills and small timber. As we 
landed, we scared up a flock of young 
partridges that looked very tempting; 
but as Mr. Voose, our Game Warden 
friend, and his son Claude had just joined 
us again, we dared not molest them. 
Mr. Voose had been unable to find the 
pot-hunters, but promised to ‘trim their 
horns” if he ever did. We staid here 
one day, fishing the rapids, and caught 
a nice mess of trout to take home. Start- 
ing the second morning, we floated slow- 
ly—reaching Holmes Rapids about lunch 
time; and arrived at our homestead just 
above Crystal Falls, and on the river, 
about 4 p. m.—completing a most pleas- 
ant outing, several of which we take 
each summer. BERENICE KIMBALL. 

Crystal Falls, Michigan. 





SUCCESSFUL TROLLING. 





The art of successful trolling is an ac- 
complishment readily attained by any 
one possessing a little common-sense and 
a little knowledge of the habits of fish. 

When directed by this combination of 
sense and knowledge, it has enough of 
the element of chance and yet a suffi- 
ciently reasonable assurance of returns 
to engage one’s fancy, somewhat as the 
fluctuating values of grain stimulate the 
hopes of excited brokers in the turbulent 
pits of Chicago’s Board of Trade. The 
nerve-wrecking turmoil of fierce compe- 
tition, however, is absent and in contrast 
the effect of participation is a lasting 
tonic. 
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It is a common experience at fishing 
resorts to see certain wildly enthusiastic 
men prepare to catch the reputed “ big 
ones” and show the natives how to win 
fame in a spectacular way. Here is the 
method often employed: The would-be 
fisherman proceeds with more or less 
noise and splashing out into the middle 
of the lake and throws out some kind 
of a spoon hook at the end of some kind 
of a line. It usually isn’t weighted and 
as a result skims along the surface, 
where it is sure to do no harm. After 
rowing, up and down the length of the 
lake at racing speed a few times, the ex- 
hausted and disgusted sportsman may 
state in no uncertain language that there 
are no fish in that lake. He packs his 
trunk and makes a hasty departure, de- 
termined to expose the fake reputation 
of “that miserable mud-hole.” 

The wiser ones tarry longer and learn 
the tricks of the trade. They are few and 
simple. Any jake possessing a plentiful 
supply of game fish, such as bass, pick- 
erel and muscallonge, will yield any one 
who follows these few hints good catches 
and consequently no end of genuine 
sport. The details of the equipment 
should be carefully arranged before each 
trip. For successful trolling, these in- 
clude first of all a light boat that can be 
easily and quietly handled. On the back 
seat, out of the way of the reserve play 
line and within easy reach, should be a 
landing net and a gaff hook, ready for 
instant use. At one’s side should be a 
good stringer or live net; at the feet a 
strong linen or specially made silk troll- 
ing line on a good-sized wooden reel. 
The lure to be used is very important. 
There are several that would do and a 
countless number that would not be very 
successful. A bait should be used which, 
in addition to attracting the fish, gives 
constant and certain evidence as to 
whether it is working properly, is 
“weeded” of is struck by a fish. An 
arrangement |which fulfills all these con- 
ditions admirably is a large size Delavan 
spoon, to which a good Bucktail has been 


added. If this Bucktail be one that re- 
sembles as nearly as possible a rabbit’s 
foot on a single, strong, long-shanked 
hook, it makes an ideal lure. This needs 
to be weighted by a sinker. The equip- 
ment will of course include a tackle box, 
with extras for emergencies. Not until 
one is similarly completely equipped 
should he start. 

Thus equipped, he may pull out into 
deep water, away from shore, and let out 
the line—rowing in the meantime so that 
the bait does not go to the bottom. Ordi- 
narily in inland lakes 75 to 100 ft. is 
enough to let out but there should be 
some extra line run off in the bottom 
of the boat for playing the obstinate 
ones. When the line is out and the bait 
running about 10 or 15 ft. deep, de- 
pending on the lake, row in near shore, 
so that the bait will follow the weed-line 
as closely as possible without getting 
weeded. The line may be held in the 
teeth and will communicate at all times 
the exact condition of the lure. Every 
revolution is recorded. In case there is 
danger of a fish getting in the weeds, it 
is a good plan to pull him along by the 
teeth and row out into deep water before 
any attempt at landing him be made. 
This is especially important in case the 
wind is blowing toward shore. 

By following a few such rules, any 
one can paddle his own canoe and land 
his own fish. He can catch bass, pick- 
erel, or muscallonge equally well with 
such a bait and may catch all three kinds 
on the same trip. Experience has proved 
this; and furthermore, whether it be in 
the forenoon, in the midday glare or in 
the afternoon at times when casters fish 
in vain, the careful troller may expect to 
pick up any of these game fish. 

GARFIELD INwoop. 

Vermontville, Michigan. 





For the fishing season we are making 
a special offer of a No. 27 Bristol bait- 
casting rod in various lengths, selling at 
$11, with German silver mountings, for 
only 12 yearly subscriptions. 
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A RED-LETTER .DAY WITH BOB WHITE. 


By ED SEWELL. 


OULD you like to hear about our 
last quail hunt of the season? 
—a day that three of us enjoyed 
to the fullest. 

It was the afternoon of the next to the 
last day of the Texas open season and 
about 3 in the afternoon, when I had 
finished most of my work and was la- 
menting that it would be 8 months be- 
fore I would again be able to enjoy the 
beautiful sight of a staunch point and 
hear the soul-stirring Burr-r-rr! made 
when the covey flushes, that my stenog- 
rapher called me to the wire and I rec- 
ognized Mabry’s familiar voice at the 
other end of the line. His first inquiry 
was If I knew that it was only one more 
day before we would have to lay aside 
our guns for a season? I told him that 
I had just been lamenting the same. He 
said that if I was game it would not pass 
without our having one more chance at 
Mr. Bob White. I phoned my wife and 
found that my dog was at home—I hav- 
ing intended to send her to the country 
that day until next season. Then I got 
George on the wire and in a half-hour 
Rose, Judge and Prince had been ordered 
to the 6 o’clock train, where we three 
met them with our guns. Owing toa 
Norther that was blowing, the weather 


had been cold for the last few days, but 
it quieted down some that afternoon. 
We purchased tickets. for Kaufman, 
Texas, 40 miles distant, where my 
father in-law lives. The train pulled in 
on time and in a few minutes we were at 
his home—enjoying his hospitality and 
making plans for the morrow. It was 
decided that we would hunt 15 miles to 
the east of there and that we would leave 
at 3 in the morning, so as to be at the 
hunting ground by the time we could see. 

The next morning found us up at 2:30. 
Having notified Mr. Mathis that we 
would get a lunch in town the next 
morning, so as not to disturb the family, 
we proceeded down-town. Imagine our 
chagrin, when we found that no restau- 
rant would be open before 4a.m. So 
we decided to go without breakfast and 
set out at 3 o’clock. The weather was 
ideal. The wind had ceased to blow 
and the stars shone brightly, but it was 
very cold—especially as we had to drive 
9 miles across country. Right here, let 
me tell you that, if you ever go to Kauf- 
man on a hunt, don’t fail to get Negro 
John for a driver; that is the only name 
that he is known by but he is a peach. 
Black as the ace of spades, with gleam- 
ing white teeth, he is a typical small- 
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town roustabout. He never complained 
on the trip; was at all times willing to 
do our bidding and never once wanted 
to know why. 

Just as the first streaks of red began 
to appear in the east, we pulled up at 
Jim Buie’s house. I was well acquainted 
with the country, having hunted over 
the land before. The family had just 
gotten up, and, Mrs. Buie having known 
me since I was a small boy, we were 
given a hearty welcome. Their house 
is the old-time Southern home of the 
early settlers in that country. Two large 
rooms, with a wide hall between and 
large porches, and then side rooms (used 
as bed-rooms) on one side of the hall 
and dining-room, with a kitchen far to 
the rear. 

While I seldom suffer much from 
cold, I cannot recall a time when a fire 
looked and felt so good as that one did 
—a huge fireplace, with seasoned hickory 
for fuel and one great log for a back-log, 
all blazing on a hearth that would hold 
wood 5 feet in length. About the time 
we were well thawed out, we began to 
have unmistakable feelings in the vicinity 
of our belts—and then—O sweetest of 
sounds!—“ Jim, bring those boys in. 
They must be most starved. Breakfast 
is ready!” (Hospitable Mrs. Buie could 
think of us only as boys, having known 
me from infancy). O my! O my! Such 
biscuits! and such honey! accompanied 
by the delicious scent of fried ham and 
coffee, with fresh country eggs done to 
a turn. You can imagine what we did 
to that breakfast—three strong able- 
bodied men who had been up since 2:30. 
Rose, Judge and Prince had not been 
neglected either, and were running back 
and forth in the corral, as if to show us 
the pace they would set in the field if we 
would only come on. 

We started just at sunrise—George 
and I shooting automatics and Mabry a 
pump. Mr. Buie directed our driver 
where to meet us and at the word the 
dogs were gone. All three of them 
were old hunters and had spent many 
days afield. We had hardly gone 500 


yards, and were listening to our host as 
he told of a certain covey, when I noticed 
Lady Rose raise her head and start di- 
rectly against the wind, her nostrils 
twitching. Rose is an English setter 
that I bought from R. Alsworth at 
Weidman, Mich., four years ago, and if 
he reads this he will know what I think 
of her. Judge is her son by Royal 
Smith, and Prince—well, Prince is just 
a plain Sam Pointer. 

Immediately after noticing Rose wind- 
ing the birds, I saw Judge coming down- 
hill in such a direction as to cause him 
to cross some distance in front of her. 
He was going at greyhound speed, when 
all at once he doubled as if shot. He 
had them! Rose backed beautifully, and 
Prince, who was off in another direction, 
was immediately notified. It was a sight 
that no man could help enjoying. We 
were on a hillside, sloping to the east, 
with the sun just rising and showing the 
dogs off to the best advantage. Judge 
with body contorted—his head and tail 
almost pointing in the same direction— 
yet as rigid as marble; Rose with head 
high and nostrils working in a manner 
that showed she had the game scented 
but not fully located. Prince (too far 
away to scent the game but too obedient 
to move after he had been commanded 
to stand) now saw the other dogs and 
stood with every muscle of his body ina 
quiver. Surely that one point was suffi- 
cient to pay us for all the discomforts of 
the trip. Rose had been trained to move 
up as fast as you did, till she was told to 
Hold! I began moving her up, but 
when she got within 20 feet of where 
Judge was, I noticed that she turned her 
nose toward the ground as if she had 
stuck a grass-bur in her foot; but when 
I spoke to her she refused to move. I 
thought that she was afraid to go closer 
and told George and Mabry to flush and 
that I would take the right-hand bird. 
They flushed and one bird turned my 
way. It failed to go farther than 50 
feet. George and Mabry were duplicat- 
ing Bunker Hill, when to my surprise, 
right under my feet and within two feet 
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of Rose, out went two! The birds had 
evidently been feeding and as Rose was 
advancing on the main part of the covey 
these two were directly in her path. The 
dogs were now told to Fetch!—the 
sum-total being three by George and 
Mabry and one that tried to go to the 
right, which I succeeding in bagging. 
We now saw something that I never 
saw before. Mr. Buie had been asked 
to mark the birds down, as he was not 
shooting. They flew directly towards 
Prince—passing just over his head and 
coming down in a little thicket not over 
20 steps from him. We three were too 
busy to see it—George and Mabry get- 
ting Judge to retrieve and I apologizing 
to Rose for not stopping one, at least, 
of the double that came from under our 
feet. (She can give you the most dis- 
gusted look when you miss; it is full of 
intelligence and plainly says, “I did my 
best but you failed me”). Mr. Buie 
yelled “‘ Look at that dog!”” We looked 
at Prince, who had only about-faced— 
not moving a foot and standing as stiff 
asa poker. Then came the work after 
the singles. The shooting was fine, with 
good cover to make the birds lie well 
and not enough brush to interfere much, 
though sufficient for an excuse when 
one of the beauties succeeded in dodging 
the 26 grains of powder and the ounce 
of No. 7% shot that was sent after him. 
It was late in the afternoon. Buie 
and myself had taken one side of a strip 
of woods and George and Mabry had 
taken the other. Judge was with us and 
I noticed that he smelled birds directly 
he got to the edge of the woods. The 
brush being very thick, we went around 
and succeeded in flushing the covey and 
making them fly into the open. They 
lit over an acre of ground and I never 
saw birds scatter so nicely. By this 
time Judge was well in hand and doing 
the nicest work of the day. I decided 
to take my time and do some good 
work. Two birds having come down 
some yards in the rear of the others, I 
knew we were about up to them when 
Judge pointed. As I started to him, one 
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flushed from under my feet, and as I fired 
the one that Judge had came out of the 
grass and I succeeded in bagging both. 
Then there followed twelve single points. 
Fifteen birds got up and Mr. Buie and 
Judge retrieved 13. Mabry and George 
had also been making lots of fuss across 
the way, and feathers were not all that 
they had to show for their energy, either. 

The dogs were now called in and we 
started for the house just as the sun was 
setting. George, whose feet were ask- 
ing for a rest, took the dogs on in, while 
Mabry and myself followed a ravine to 
get John some cotton-tails, and suc- 
ceeded in bagging three. John says he 
believes that the Lord made the white 
man and the negro at the same time, 
and, when pressed for the reason, said, 
“‘because he done made Bob White for 
the white man and the cotton-tail for us 
folkses.” And I guess John’s right. 

When we reached the house and a 
bed had been made for the tired dogs, 
we found another of Mrs. Buie’s fine 
meals awaiting us and maybe you think 
we didn’t do justice to it! 

After supper and a good smoke—the 
dogs being first well fed and stored away 
in the hack on straw placed in the bot- 
tom for them—we bade farewell to our 
friends and started for the railroad and 
home. All the hits and misses of the 
day were lived over again and the virtues 
of our three dogs were justly extolled. 
We arrived in Dallas, our home city, at 
II p. m.—tired but happy, with a pleas- 
ant day to think of during the closed 
season—each of us vowing to pay Mr. 
and Mrs. Buie another visit next season. 





A FREAK QUAIL. 


In all my 30 years afield with a gun, 
this is the first albino or freak quail I 
ever shot. On several occasions I have 
seen white crows, white blackbirds and 
once an albino coon; but this is my only 
white quail. Stranger yet, there were 
two albinos in the covey when I first saw 
it. The birds were then only half-grown 
and I watched them until the season 
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opened. When I bagged this one (on 
the 14th of November) he was the only 
white flier in the covey. A few days 
later evidence was found that the other 
albino had fallen victim to a hawk. 
Robinson, Illinas. Orin L. Gorpon. 
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AN ILLINOIS DUCK HUNT. 


It had been raining for two days. The 
snow had melt- 
ed and disap- 
peared as if by 
magic and the 
streams had 
found them- 
selves bur- 
dened with a 
heavier load 
than they could 
carry; conse- 
quently the 
lands on both 
banks were 
flooded for 
quite a dis- 
tance. Mead- 
ows, woodsand 
fields were all 
submerged, 
making excel- 
lent feeding 
grounds for the 
ducks while on 
their flightfrom 
the Southland. 
The wind was 
in the south; 
the robins and 
bluebirds had 
put in their 
appearance a 
week before and the blackbirds were 
coming in great flocks. I had brought 
in a few mallards but was anxious to get 
out for several days. I stepped into 
Gus’s store. He had the duck fever bad 
and while we were talking up a trip, in 
came Jay and said he had heard the 
ducks were coming in fast. We three 
had been out on several good hunts be- 
fore and it didn’t take us long to frame 
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up a trip this time. We decided to go 
up the river to where there were several 
good patches of overflowed timber and 
in which neighborhood Jay had spent 
several years of his boyhood. He said 
he knew a farmer whose land lay along 
the river and at this time the water 
ought to be backed up to within a few 
rods of his buildings. Gus had a horse 
and wagon, so we hired a second horse 
from the livery 
and after put- 
ting up enough 
grub to last 
about three 
days,westarted 
out with Gus 
acting ascoach- 
man. After a 
few hours’ drive 
through the 
mud we arrived 
at the farm, see- 
ing several 
flocks before 
we got there. 
The farmer said 
he hadn’t room 
for us to sleep 
in the house 
but we told him 
we would pre- 
fer to sleep in | 
the hay-mow, 
to which he 
consented all 
right. There 
the water was 
backed up to 
within a few 
rods from the 
barn. It would 
save us a lot of walking which is not 
always the best through plowed fields at 
this time of year. A good-sized bunch 
of blue-bills settled into this backwater 
which had once been a cornfield. We 
knew we couldn’t get a shot at this 
bunch, as there was no cover to sneak 
under; so we put out our decoys right 
where they had been feeding and built 
up a blind on the shore. 
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We had just gotten nicely settled be- 
hind the blind, when we saw a bunch of 
blue-bills coming our way. When they 
saw the decoys they made a turn and 
came right over them. We let loose 
into them when we thought they were in 
range but only knocked down 2. We 
were a little too anxious—not waiting 
for them to get in the right position. 
You: know how fast blue-bills can fly 
and there is no time to spare when they 
are coming over your decoys at about 
100 miles an hour. It’s a case of Now 
you see them—now you don’t. We 
had just gathered these up when another 
flock came over and we dropped 4; 2 
were dead but the other 2 were merely 
crippled. They can go as fast under 
water as some people can go on land and 
before we could get the boat and head 
them off with another load of chilled No. 
5s they had gotten into the current of 
the river and it was useless to try to get 
them then. A small bunch came over 
and we each dropped 1. Jay’s bird was 
winged and began the diving stunt down 
along shore. Jay took after him and 
when he appeared on the surface again 
he was met with a charge of cold lead 
and turned his toes upward. The duck 
lay near shore and the water did not 
look deep; so. Jay thought he would 
wade out and get it, instead of going 
back for the boat. He may be a good 
retriever on dry land but he is hardly 
built right for a mud wader, He travels 
for an Eastern house, eats plenty, rests 
much, not having much chance for ex- 
ercise, and his 230 pounds bother him 
some if the going is not good. It looked 
so easy to wade out a few feet and pick 
up the duck that it would be silly to go 
back for the boat when the water looked 
so shallow and calm. Well, Jay waded 
in, little thinking how soft the mud was 
after the water had stood and taken out 
the frost. A cornfield at this time of the 
year when the frost is going out is not 
the best walking if on high ground, but 
to let the water stand on it for a few 
days makes a regular mortar bed The 
further in Jay got, the worse the mud 
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was; he could not stand in one place too 
long, as he kept going deeper the longer 
he stood. He finally reached¢he duck 
by an extra effort but came near falling 
on his face. Well, he finally got turned 
around and started for the shore, when 
one foot got stuck and would not come 
along. The foot would come but it was 
the boot that wanted to stay. Jay puffed 
like a tug-boat trying to dislodge a big 
schooner from a sand-bar. All this time 
Gus and I were nearly bursting with 
laughter but didn’t dare let Jay hear us 
or he wouldn’t have spoken to us again 
for a week. I know something about it, 
for.once when we were camping, several 
years before, I left Jay in town holding 
the horse while I accompanied a young 
lady home and the time must have 
seemed longer for Jay than me, for when 
I returned to the buggy he would not 
speak to me and he wouldn’t say a thing 
all the way back to camp. Jay’s mother 
had brought up her boys in the right 
way, so of course Jay never swore; but 
at this time he was doing a lot of talking 
all by his lonesome. Well, Jay made a 
final lunge and off came the boot and 
there he stood—holding onto a cornstalk 
with one hand and the duck in the other ; 
he was trying to balance on one foot and 
called to us to help him, which we did. 
It was getting late, so we went to the 
barn, ate our supper and tumbled into 
the hay. 

We slept well and at an early hour 
were wakened by the quacking of some 
mallards as they flew over the barn on 
their way to the feeding ground. It 
didn’t take us long to get out and back 
to our blind. The ducks came in nicely 
and we had a good day of it. Along 
toward noon I took a stroll up the river 
a ways and got a pair of blue-bills as 
they got out from under a bank. I be- 
gan to feel it was dinner-time and joined 
the boys, to find them eating. My wife 
had baked 3 of the mallards I had got- 
ten on the other trip and put them in my 
lunch basket. They must have tasted 
good to the boys, for when I got there 
there was just a small piece left for me. 
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I asked them where they got it and Gus 
said he had brought it along. I had for- 
gotten about the ones in my basket till 
afterwards. Well, I ate plenty other 
stuff to make up for the roast duck and 
I was glad they enjoyed it. Well, we 
took it easy for a couple of hours after 
lunch and got a few ducks in the after- 
noon. Jay and I took a stroll, along 
toward evening, up the river. We flushed 
a pair of widgeons around a curve. and 
we dropped one of them in the water. 
We got a long pole and tried to get it 
out, but could hardly reach it and the 
current soon carried it beyond our reach. 

It began to get dark, so we went to 
the barn. The hired man was doing the 
chores and Gus was “making good” 
with him—helping him milk, etc. I 
suppose Gus thought that for each cow 
he milked, he would sell him a pair of 
overalls from his store. Gus is a great 
mixer and consequently a good trade- 
getter as well as never failing to get all 
the accommodations from the farmers 
while on a trip. Jay and I ate our sup- 
per and went up to the hay. Gus had 
complained that we -had pulled the 
blankets off of him the night before and 
said he nearly froze; so we thought we 
would be real good to him and make up 
his bed before he came. Our bedding 
was composed of horse-blankets and 
some were more horsey than others. 
These most horsey ones we picked out 
and put in Gus’s bed. The less horsey 
ones we used in making up a good bed 
for ourselves and were going to tell Gus 
he could now have his bed all to him- 
self. Well, we got into our bunk and 
lay there, chuckling over the joke we 
were playing on Gus, but he didn’t 
come. Finally I asked Jay what had 
become of the little grip Gus had brought 
along and which we had not seen the in- 
side of. He said it was gone, for we 
couldn’t find it anywhere. I said that 
grip looked to me like the same one he 
took along on another duck hunt we had 
taken once and which he had full of 
sleight-of-hand tricks, which he showed 
for the benefit of our host’s family after 


supper one evening. O! this Gus is a 
smooth one! He wins them all over 
and especially the ladies. I wouldn’t 
even hint this latter if I thought his wife 
would ever hear it, but the ladies all 
seem to take very kindly to him and 
when he’s along we take a back seat. 
Well, the little grip was gone; so was 
Gus. We went to sleep waiting for him 
and finally he came out and asked us if 
we had some half-dollars; said he was 
going to pay the farmer for our accom- 
modations. I had a bill and 30 cts. in 
change; Jay had nothing smaller than a 
bill. We offered these, but nothing save 
halves would do. He went back to the 
house and I said to Jay, ‘What did I 
tell you about that grip? He has got 
down to the coin trick and found he had 
failed to put in a supply of halves.” 
Well, we dozed off again and about 2 
o’clock Jay got up and put out the light 
which we had left for Gus. The black 
art proved to be a winner for Gus, for 
the farmer told him they were pretty 
well filled up but that it did seem a 
shame for a man that could perform 
such marvelous tricks to have to sleep 
on the hay. He invited him to stay in 
and sleep with the hired man. Well, 
Gus staid, and he and the hired man 
woke us next morning early. We asked 
him why he had deserted us and he said 
the farmer had been so kind as to offer 
him a bed and that he hadn’t had the 
heart to refuse. We roasted him for 
leaving us to sleep on the hay with the 
horse-blankets, while he had a fine feather 
bed, etc. We also told him how we had 
unselfishly made up a good bed for him 
out of the best blankets and had lain 
there and suffered from the cold as a re- 
sult from it. He said he was sorry he 
hadn’t been there to enjoy it and so 
were we. 

We got a few ducks this morning but 
the water had begun to recede and the 
most of them had left for the North. 
Gus broke his gun and wanted to start 
for home. Jay and I wanted to wait till 
night. We left Gus and went up the 
river and staid till noon and when we 
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returned found only one dry crust left 
for us and Gus was missing. After we 
hitched up and were ready to start, Gus 
showed up and said he had borrowed a 
gun and was willing to stay till night. 
We were pretty hungry by now, so de- 
cided we would go on home. Gus did 
the driving and we sat on the rear seat 
again. We lit into him about eating up 
all the grub. He let us talk for a while; 
then, out from under the front seat, he 
took a lunch basket filled to the brim 
with sandwiches, pickles, pie, cheese and 
apples. He held it up and let us look 
at it a while and then said we had better 
be pretty good to him. We decided 
that it was the thing to do just then and 
told him we liked him and that we were 
only fooling. But before he would let 
us even have a “look in” he made us 
promise never to mention any of those 
things again. After he had tantalized us 
a plenty, he handed over the basket and 
you should have seen us go after it! 
Gus had gone to one of the neighbor’s 
to borrow a gun and the farmer’s wife 
had asked him in to dinner. He said he 
didn’t think it would be fair to us, so she 
put up this nice lunch and would not 
take a red cent in payment, though Gus 
tried to persuade her to take pay for it. 
Didn’t I say Gus was a winner with the 
ladies? This one is a queen and she has 
won a warm spot in the hearts of three 
duck hunters, even if Jay and I didn’t 
meet her. GEORGE DoBLER. 
Rockford, Illinois. 


GAME CONDITIONS IN MANITOBA. 


W. D. Black of Margaret, Manitoba, 
writes interestingly on game conditions 
in that Province, saying that the general 
trend of existing and prospective game 
laws and the zeal of worthy sportsmen 
are directed toward preserving the game 
from extinction. In speaking of the 
great numbers of water-fowl to be found 
there, he pleads for the enactment of a 
stringent law prohibiting the destruction 
of this game during the nesting season. 
Such a law would certainly be in the in- 
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terests of the sportsmen of more southern 
countries, as well as those of Manitoba, 
in that it is well known that the supply 
of young birds in southern localities de- 
pends largely upon the breeding grounds 
of the North. Mr. Black says that 
geese of various kinds are about holding 
their own, although the Canada goose 
(Branta Canadensis) is becoming scarcer 
every year. Formerly these birds were 
the most common and plentiful, but now 
sportsmen must content themselves with 
the smaller varieties—such as Hutchins 
Goose and the Lesser Snow Geese or 
“‘wavies” as they are commonly called. 
Ducks of various kinds are growing 
wilder and scarcer every year. In local- 
ities where sportsmen were wont to bag 
50 in a day only a very few can now be 
secured, while the wood duck—once 
everywhere plentiful—is now little more 
than a memory. Partridges are becom- 
ing scarcer in Southern Manitoba, al- 
though still quite plentiful in the north. 
On the whole, Mr. Black’s report indi- 
cates that Manitoba is still an excellent 
field for sportsmen of the right sort and 
will so remain for a long time to come. 





SporTsMEN of Yakima County, in the 
red apple belt of Central Washington, 
are striving to have the commissioners 
double the present salary of the Game 
Warden and in this way make it worth 
the while of a competent man to see that 
the laws are enforced. In 1908 the sale 
of licenses brought in $1,200. It is be- 
lieved that, with an active warden, this 
amount will be doubled in a year. When 
the present warden was appointed, there 
was a credit of $600 to the game fund. 
Within the past 2 years $1,400 have 
been expended in purchasing game for 
the county. It is planned—considering 
the size of the annual license fund and 
the fact that the county is filled with 
birds which will readily reproduce them- 
selves if given a chance—to spend more 
money in protection rather than to waste 
half that amount annually by buying 
birds for wanton slaughter. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his yp and 
natural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 








DAYTON POINTERS AND POINTER 


BREEDERS. 


By A. A. THOMAS. 


See Frontispiece—page 8. 


ORTY years ago the Miami Valleys of South- 
F western Ohio were a great quail country. 

The well-known type of native pointer had 
plenty of use and was frequent enough. The first 
pointer dog to make a permanent impress on the 
‘“natives’’ of this region was Harries’ Mack— 
solid lemon, bred by the late Capt. J. Harrison 
Hall of Dayton, by Dr. Graham’s black pointer 
Brush, out of a black dog and bitch, owned by 
Gen. Yorke of Cincinnati and sent to him by Pape 
of England. Arkwright’s book tells of this impor- 
tation. They were by the pointer which came to 
Pape from Spain, to become the sire of his famous 
strain of pure blacks. This was the only near-up 
Spanish blood that ever came to this region, and 
belied its reputation for coarseness. Mack had 
shorter hair, closer and finer texture, a better muz- 
zle and more general symmetry than any pointer 
Dayton sportsmen had ever seen. Good judges 
who knew him question if there has been any bet- 
ter since. He was a prepotent sire of many fine 
fielders; the best remembered of which were solid 
lemon. Among Mack’s descendants were Sander’s 
Diana, Stanley, Duke of Vernon, Col. D. B. Cor- 
win’s Pride, Seitler’s Glendale, and Brake (now 
owned by Hon. John S. Wise). 

In 1877 the writer imported the lemon and 
white Champion Pride, of pure Whitehouse stock, 
bred by Wm. Lort; she was a famous English 
bench-show winner. Bred here to imported Slea- 
ford, she had but one litter. Pride was admired 
by every one for her quality—‘‘that high bred 
look that does not degenerate with age or ill-con- 
dition.’’ She was grand-dam of Dot of Dixie, 
owned in Louisiana; dam of Sleaford’s Maid, 
and Lort, whose son, Young Sleaford (owned in 


Johnstown, Pa.) was grand-sire of Charlotteville 
Kennels’ Dolly D.—a well-known dam of field- 
trial winners. Lort also sired Spotless, the dam’of 
Stanley and of Duke of Vernon. Both of these 
dogs left’ many well-known and high-bred de- 
scendants. The latter was finally sold to Claus 
Spreckels, on the Pacific Coast, for a price re- 
puted greater than was ever paid for a pointer 
in this country. 

B. F.:Seitner next bought Lass (Sleaford ex 
Dawn), she by Bow out of Munson’s Queen. Of 
Lass, Dr. J. R. Daniels of Cleveland once wrote: 
‘*She is dam of more bench and field-trial win- 
ners than any pointer now living.’’ Mr. Seitner 
bred Lass to Mack, to Lort, to Croxteth twice, 
to Sensation and to Bang Bang. Lass was dam 
of Geodfrey’s Drake and Jilt; also of Lady Crox- 
teth, Downcaster, Rapp, Spotless, Lilly Bang, Tip- 
pecanoe, Major Croxteth and Romp. He next 
bought one of Meteor’s best sons—Planet (out of 
Accident by Faust). Bred to Mr. Seitner’s best 
bitches, he produced, among others, Shotmaster, 
who was hunted year after year in Minnesota by 
the late Judge A. A. Winters. Among Planet’s 
other get were Nell of Idestone, Pride of Idestone 
and Luck of Idestone—well-known ‘field dogs and 
bench winners. 

With the possible exception of Doctor Daniels, 
Mr. Seitner has bred more pointers since 1874 than 
any man in Ohio; his books show shipments to 22 
different States. They were sent to Galveston, 
Los Angeles, Oregon, Fort Pembina, to New Eng- 
land and the South also. He continues to breed 
from the stock above named; and in May, 1908, 
at the Dayton Pointer Club Show, when the great- 
est pointers in this country were assembled for: 
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bench competition, easily won over all with Mas- 
tershot—a black and white by Buckeye, a grand- 
son of Stanley, out of Idaho (Hal Pointer ex 
Pearl’s Faith). He also, with Mystery (litter sis- 
ter of Mastershot) won the Breeder’s Cup at the 
Dayton Pointer Club’s field trial in November, 
1908. We think it some distinction also that he 
judged the pointer classes at Philadelphia, Chi- 
eago and Cleveland; at the Westminster Club’s 
1908 show in New York City, and also at field 
trials in Alabama and elsewhere. 

The late E. Fowler Stoddard was widely known 
and long lamented in Dayton as the most intelli- 
gent breeder of his day—that day lasting from 
his graduation at Yale, in 1867, until his death 
by untimely accident in 1888. His scrap-book 
shows that he collated and studied all that was 
best among the reputable breeders of hunting 
dogs in Great Britain, with many of whom he car- 
ried on a mutually profitable correspondence. Dur- 
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On the death of E. F. Stoddard, his nephew, 
Chas. G. Stoddard, got and for a time bred his 
pointers, Cash, Count and Coin. He brought here, 
in 1888, Osborn Ale (Priam ex Malt), who had 
been bred in England by J. H. Salter and sold to 
Paul Franke of St. Joseph, Mo., for 100 guineas; 
also Cornerstone (Meteor ex Accident). He also 
bought for $500 of Thos. Johnson, of Manitoba, 
Ichfield Blythe, winner at three successive field 
trials; also Ichfield Upton, International Field 
Trial winner in 1890. These pointers were the 
choicest of English breeding and brought new and 
valued blood into this region. 

The late A. A. Winters (a Dayton lawyer) and 
B. F. Seitner owned Barmaid, black and white, 
sister to Rip Rap. She was bred to Shotmaster 
and to Chum, owned by Dr. Geo. Goodhue, who 
still goes yearly to the prairie for pinnated grouse. 
Chum was a remarkable dog who could cover, Dr. 
Goodhue says, his 100 miles a day. Of this litter 

















A GROUP AT THE DAYTON POINTER PICNIC.——Showing the Pointers Ruth and 
Dartmouth with Four of their Sons and Daughters. 





ing all these 20 years Mr. Stoddard knew the blood 
and performance of every dog in America that 
had produced a dog worth knowing. I remember 
he sold one litter for $800 and another for $700. 
Nevertheless, he was always ready to give away 
choice puppies to young men who were unable to 
buy, yet who could appreciate and take care of 
what they got. 

“The Sander brothers (Gustave, Adolph and 
Charles), now business men here, bred Lynn to 
Mack and got Diana, who, bred to Meteor, pro- 
duced a fine litter—Pap Smitzer, Rumpty, King 
Shot and Bull’s Eye, all finally lost in the Colum- 
bus fire. They also brought to Dayton Molton- 
Baron, by Bang II. Five of the Baron’s get 
won field trials in England. They bred to Meteor 
with fine results, and also brought Rush of Lad 
to Dayton. He was sire of Lad of Rush, whose 
winnings in the nineties gave him a national repu- 
tation. 


was Judge Oren Britt Brown’s Sheyenne—a great 
pointer dam in this region—and Capt. Crane’s 
Shotmaster, Junior. 

The late Capt. James Crane should be remem- 
bered among Dayton breeders. He was for years 
afield with the Dakota Hunting Club. He bought 
from Geo. E. Gray, in Minnesota, Zephyr II. 
(Rip Rap ex Pearl’s Dot) and from J. B. Turner, 
Dot’s Daisy (Jingo ex Dot’s Pearl)—both trained 
and handled by Col. David Rose. Each won 2 
Firsts and 2 Seconds in field trials. 

The late Frank Patterson of Dayton was also 
an enthusiastic pointer man, owning Dartmouth— 
a famous sire of winners. 

Then we have R. R. Dickey, Jun., owner of Al- 
ford’s John, whose field-trial victories since 1903 
are a chapter in pointer history. 

Judge John Roehm, a well-known Dayton lawyer, 
bred, out of his Lady Hamilton, a fine litter by 
Timora (Plain Sam ex Currency; she by Trinket’s 
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Coin ex Ichfield Blythe). Among these was Judge 
M., a general bench-show winner in recent years. 

Another intelligent and discriminating pointer 
lover and breeder is C. H. Cord of Dayton. 

Other well-known Dayton men who have been 
active pointer breeders are: John W. Harries, 
John E. Zimmerman, Chas. Whealen, J. H. Gor- 
man, W. R. Lyon (Piqua), W. B. Shuler (Ham- 
ilton), Col. D. B. Corwin, John S. Makely, Dr. D. 
G. Porter, John R. Campbell, Fred Darst, Jas. J. 
Kinnaine (Springfield), John Stoecklein, Geo. 
Zeitler, H. H. Rogge, H. H. Bimm, Ernst J. Seit- 
ner, Chas. E. Muhlenberg and John C. Porterfield. 
The following are remembered for extra good 
work in the handling and training of Dayton 
dogs: R. B. Morgan, Sefton Hallam, Jess M. 
Waithe, Geo. E. Gray, Col. David Rose, Chas. 
Tucker, John Wood, Jas. T. Jones, H. H. Hicks, 
W. T. Mitchell, J. W. Blankinbaker and John E. 
Zimmerman, 


arid seemed to say, ‘‘Why don’t you do this 
oftener?’’ The few best from kennels at Chicago, 
Cleveland and other places near and remote were 
on hand and a chance to see and compare these 
was greatly enjoyed by all. 

One result was the organization of the Dayton 
Pointer Club in 1903. The writer, as first presi- 
dent, read his Inaugural Address on ‘‘Dogs I 
Have Known.’’ R. R. Dickey, Jun., was the next 
president of the club. The organization owes its 
continuance since largely to Judge John Roehm, 
its secretary, who, in attention to detail and gen- 
eral efficiency, is as good a business man as he is 
a lawyer. The club has held 5 local bench shows 
and 4 field trials. In May, 1908, some of the 
best known pointers of the country were here: 
among them Alford’s John, Hard Cash from Jack- 
sonville, Ill., Sir Royal, Spot, Gilt Edge, John’s 
Broncho, Fishel’s Frank from Hope, Ind., Mari- 
etta, Pride, Alford’s King, Delmas from Columbus, 

















SHOTMASTER ON THE MINNESOTA PRAIRIES WITH JUDGE A. A. WINTERS. 





In 1900 and again in 1901, on the beautiful 
grounds belonging to John H. Patterson, known as 
Far Hills and overlooking Dayton, there gathered 
two memorable Pointer Picnics. The call was only 
that on the given day, the party should come and 
bring his pointer, with the further statement that 
the dog was wanted as much as its owner. Each 
was invited to bring one guest, provided he loved 
a pointer and used when he could ‘‘the short- 
haired dog and scatter gun.’’ The event sur- 
prised and pleased everybody. There was a great 
assembly of pointers and their owners. No one 
suspected how much latent enthusiasm there was 
on the subject, until all were brought together and 
waked up. There was no formal procedure—only 
acquaintance made and renewed; then inspection 
and exhibits of stock; and also much photography 
of a high class by amateurs. The occasion was 
novel. The dogs enjoyed it as much as the men 


O., and Judge M., now owned by W. R. Lyon, 
Piqua. 

Remembering what has been done elsewhere and 
our own shortcomings, Dayton pointer breeders are 
not disposed to boast; yet we believe the above is 
a record of men who have endeavored well. Look- 
ing backward over the term of years covered by 
this note recalls many memories, and constrains 
one to say that if a man having only ambition and 
enthusiasm plus money wants to take up pointer 
breeding he had better look a little out, for he 
will in time have more hope, pleasure, disap- 
pointment and experience than are easily found 
in any other line of enterprise. Don’t like pro- 
duce like? Yes, sometimes; and when it doesn’t, 
the buyer has his opinion of the vendor. In pup 
breeding, folks think all rules suspended which 
they know apply to boy breeding. In another 
county there was a boodling member of the Leg- 
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islature, worthless for all purposes, who had a 
brother who was one of the most distinguished 
officers in the United States Army, able and up- 
right in all respects. Speaking of these brothers, 
a friend said to me: ‘‘Just think! those two men 
had the same father and mother and were made out 
of the same material.’’ Frequently, too, reports 
from the hunting field will cause our breeder the 
keenest disappointment by praising individual 
excellence and decrying pedigree. 

Judging from the results obtained, Was Bang- 
Bang the best sire ever bred to a Dayton pointer? 
I think so. Others say Croxteth was; but no man 
ever names any but one of these two. The most 
disappointing was Sensation; his get showed no 
disposition to hunt. To find this out cost money 
and two years’ invaluable time. The reason why 
such failure came, is yet a mystery. 

Fowler Stoddard made few matings, but got 
higher results in proportion than any one who fol- 
lowed him in these parts. Now, the amount of 
observation, intelligence, caution and study he 
expended before deciding on his matings would 
amuse an outsider. The pleasure he took in this 
was his highest compensation. The same is true 
of J. B. Turner of Chicago. Any history of pointer 
breeding in this country that don’t get his story 
and reveal the secret of his great successes, will be 
incomplete. Turner is full of knowledge and not 
voluble. We don’t want theory. ‘‘After all,’’ 
said Napoleon, ‘‘ what is theory?’’ 

Our difficulty is enhanced, perhaps created, by 
the high and complicated character of the quality 
we are required to produce. Did you ever breed 
Poland Chinas, or Shorthorns, or Percherons, or 
Jerseys, or even Morgan horses? If so, how simple 
is the specification called for, compared with what 
is requisite in a high-class field dog, who must 
find and negotiate with game which remains out of 
sight? He needs high speed, bottom, courage, cau- 
tion, nose, great intelligence, reasoning power, en- 
thusiasm and pluck, so that when he fails he will 
try again and again. You in the field, too, will 
be the hardest thing he will have to know and 
allow for; so, if he may, he will call but one 
man master. Then we won’t add to our require- 
ment the demand of non-essential things. 

Frank Forrester once wrote he would not have 
a pointer that did not lash his sides with his tail 
and rejoice when the gun was brought out. I 
don’t know about that. -The best Dayton dog out 
of a hundred that ever went to a Dakota prairie 
was Shotmaster; but the best bitch was a lemon 
and white which Col. Corwin trained and no one 
else hunted. She seemed never to move her tail 
at all. But all hands declared after a six weeks’ 
hunt that she had found as many coveys of prairie- 
chickens as the other tweive dogs put together! 
Dogs may differ at different times; but my recol- 
lection is distinct that Dilley’s Ranger, Bow, 
Meteor, Vandevort’s Don, Jingo, Hal Pointer, 
Plain Sam and Alford’s John did not ‘‘lash their 
sides with their tails.’’ 

By the same foken, does not a man in choosing 
horses or dogs obstruct himself if he goes mashed 
on color? The Dayton pointer breeders who have 
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done the most, wanted a well marked dog; but 
they have ignored color, while they did not ignore 
quality. 

We have all read ‘‘ Diomed’’ in his happy auto- 
biography. His proudest memory was when his 
master, after watching the litter day by day, threw 
his glove and selected the pup that brought it to 
him—that is, chose him for his intelligence, and 
not, as most men do, for his markings. 

A friend once put into my hand the United 
States official report covering an inspection of a 
breeding spot of the fur seal in Northern Alaska. 
Here on a narrow space the seals congregate 
in vast numbers. In true seal parlance the old 
males are called bulls, the dams cows, while the 
young are called and are, in fact, pups. This is 
the only place in the world where a bull and 
cow produce a pup. In the absence of the old, 
who swim hundreds of miles to feed, the litters 
congregate in packed herds. The most striking 
fact to a pointer breeder is that here the shore is 
covered with dead pups—nearly all having died of 
worms, to obtain relief from which the pups will 
swallow quantities of sand and pebbles. When I 
told this to J. B. Turner, he said, ‘‘Come down 
into my cellar.’’ There he opened the pen, when 
part of Pearl’s Faith’s litter ran out to the 
anthracite coal and began to pick up and crunch 
small pieces. Turner quickly drove them back, re- 
marking ‘‘All pups seem to hanker for coal; I 
try to avoid this danger by giving them charcoal’’ 
—and he threw in several pieces which they fell to 
gnawing. The inference i¢ worms are not a mal- 
ady imposed by our artificial conditions; also that 
‘the worm will turn’’ if he gets a charcoal re- 
ception and anyway such diet comforts the pup. 
Don’t most of our litters that are lost die from 
worms or intestinal obstruction? The reader may 
say, “Sir, you talk like a trained nurse in a 
hospital!’’ And, after all, that’s about what a 
pointer breeder gets to be. 

Time was in Indiana, regarding an indifferent 
specimen of professional man, if the question were 
asked ‘‘Is he really a lawyer?’’ the answer would 
be, ‘‘ Well, he was vaccinated for a lawyer, but it 
didn’t take!’’ You may say the same about 
pointer breeders; but when it takes, there is no 
question about how completely the subject will 
engross the mind. In time the breeder’s wife may 
not complain for want of support,*but she will 
complain of his loss of interest in domestic details 
since he began breeding pointers. Shall Jack or 
Nell go to this or that kindergarten? He is will- 
ing to leave that and most everything else around 
the house to her, if he can only give attention to 
his kennel. His office partner will wonder at his 
absent-mindedness; and he will hail a man on the 
street a block distant, only to walk another block 
with him, and all because the other man loves a 
pointer. 

Before concluding this article, permit me to 
say a word about Shotmaster Holding His Point, 
as set forth on p. 8. All breeders today should 
be grateful to the art of photography. Here is 
surely a picture possessing truth and vigor. The 


dog had pointed; the camera had come up into the 
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field, and the. guns had moved ahead; but the 
photographer withheld his snap. It is not really a 
picture of a point, but a photograph of the dog 
backing the guns. His point is over, and he might 
have rushed ahead. But he had sense enough to 
know that what was wanted of him then was to 
back—namely, to stand still and let the men do 
their own flushing. This he does, but he has 
thrown his head up—for he wants to see what 
takes place. 

In this section of Ohio the main impediment to 
continued success in pointer breeding has been the 
insidious encroachment of business occupation. 
More than one present and prospective Dayton 
millionaire has seen the light of early days dis- 
appear from his life. The dogs that used to watch 


tion Sports AFIELD made of my trip, letters are 
coming to me from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

I had spent several weeks in Southern Colorado, 
in the San Luis Valley, and then went to see some 
of the other irrigated country of the West; after 
which I went to see a strip of country in Oregon, 
just above the California line. After seeing noth- 
ing but irrigated country for several weeks, to 
the south of the Oregon country, it did indeed 
seem as though the cream had risen to the top. 
Some people may like a strictly irrigated country 
and undoubtedly it has its advantages; but to one 
who has lived where Nature is more generous it 
is too desolate to call it home. The country I 
visited is known as the Oregon Military Road 








TWO FAMOUS DAYTON POINTERS.—— Buckeye and Petulant. 


at his gate, eager to welcome him home, are gone. 
In their place are two bronze lions—one on each 
post. There is no help for him; he has the pro- 
gressive locomotor cupidus; and, before old age, 
we shall see him on the golf links playing ball, 
when he should be afield, on the broad prairies 
of North Dakota, with a pointer far ahead, that 
has turned and questions what the master wants 
him to do next. 


ee 


IN THE SOUTHERN OREGON COUNTRY. 





Self-protection makes it imperative for me to 
send in the article I had promised on the South- 
ern Oregon country. Owing to the brief men- 





Grant and here several hundred thousand acres 
have been sealed from settlement or improvement. 
These lands have now been sold and divided 
up into 12,000 farms, all of which were sold inside 
of four months from the time they were first 
placed on the market. 

Lakeview, the county seat of Lake County, situ- 
ated at the north end of Goose Lake, is the only 
town of any size in this country and is the best 
business town of its size, whether on or off a rail- 
road. It was surprising to me to find here a 
town of 1,600 population, with electric light, 
good, pure spring water furnished the town by 
gravity system, good brick buildings, good roads, 
good schools and an all-round, up-to-date town, 
and, until recently, 85 miles off a railroad. The 
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railroad is now within 65 miles of the town and 
it is said will build into the town by some time 
next summer. Lakeview is really an old town, 
was established in 1868, but for many years it 
stood still, having a population of a few hun- 
dred people who were either directly or indi- 
rectly interested in stock raising. Here, in the 
early days, the native grasses were found knee- 
deep, the hillsides and ravines were covered with 
plum thickets and the hill-tops were immense for- 
ests. Nature was good to those early settlers and 
very few of them cure to see a railroad enter the 
valley; for have they not had free pasture and for- 
age for their immense herds of cattle and horses 
and their flocks of sheep? The climate is so mild in 
winter that they do not need to house their stock 
and it is said that the percentage of increase is 
greater in this country than in any other place in 
the world. With the opening of these lands and the 
coming of railroads into the country, it will be 
more thickly settled and the big stock farms will 
be a thing of the past. Is it any wonder they 
do not want the roads and the settlers to come into 
the country? But with the good land of this 
country gradually being deeded to settlers, it was 
only a matter of time when this garden spot would 
be found and the rush would commence. It is but 
eight months since I was in that country and al- 
ready the rush has assumed such proportions that 
the thorough-brace stage-coach has had to be rele- 
gated to the junk heap and the auto-stage is car- 
rying passengers to Lakeview from Klamath Falls 
on the west and from Alturas on the south. I 
would advise all who can to go in via Klamath 
Falls, because if you go in via Alturas you will 
wish that you had gone the other way. The rail- 
road from the south leaves the main line of the 
Southern Pacific at Reno, Nevada. 

When you reach Lakeview, you will decide that 
the trip is well worth all the inconveniences in 
getting there. Here you will find farms under a 
high state of cultivation and the finest fruit 
imaginable. They have a Fruit Inspector, whose 
duty it is to see that you take proper care of 
your orchard, and if you do not the State will 
eare for it for you and tax the property to cover 
the expense. If it gets beyond care, it is cut 
down and burned. Go over whole trees of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, prunes, apricots and any 
other fruit and it is impossible to find an, im- 
perfect specimen. This is what rigid inspection is 
doing for the fruit. 

I never visited a country so accessible to auto- 
mobiles as this and am told the roads are good 
the greater part of the year, as the rainfall is 
somewhere about 20 inches on an average. The 
roads are hard and smooth and with the rush 
into this section the auto is going to be largely 
used this coming year or two or until such time 
as the railroads are completed. 

It is a Hunter’s Paradise and will remain so 
for many years to come, as the laws of Oregon do 
not allow wild-fowl to be sold and there would be 
no incentive for a hunter td kill any more than 
for his immediate needs. The north end of Goose 
Lake and all of Warner Lake are the breeding 
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grounds of ducks, geese and swans. 


Many thou- 
sands of these wild-fowl can be seen at any time 
upon the water and among the tule bunches. Goose 
Lake is 40 miles long and 15 miles wide and at 
the present time there is not a boat larger than a 


hunting boat upon it. It is well stocked with 
fish, principally trout. The west shore of the 
lake is one immense forest of pine, fir and white 
eedar. This would be an ideal lake for a house- 
boat and I believe in a few years there will be 
many of them. Sage-hens, cotton-tail and jack 
rabbits are very plentiful in the valleys, which are 
not small, extending in some instances to as much 
as 50 miles in width and 80 miles in length, like 
the Catlow Valley. Here also you will find 
bunches of antelope and hundreds of coyotes. The 
sheep men of the country are trying to get a 
bounty of $1.00 per scalp on coyotes, as it is 
said they are increasing. Deer and elk are to be 
found in the timber nearby and occasionally a 
bear or a mountain lion. The sportsmen of the 
Goose Lake Valley have a side hunt every winter, 
nothing but rabbits to be shot, and I understand 
that the average bag for a day’s hunt—all using 
nothing but rifles—is something more than 500. 
These sportsmen have organized for the purpose 
of better game protection and mean to see to it 
that the game of this particular neck of the 
woods is not exterminated. Rabbits and coyotes 
will be made fewer, if possible, and it may be 
that there will be a bounty placed on badgers, 
as they dig up the roads and injure much stock 
every year. 

Two years ago they had a rabbit drive in the 
Goose Lake Valley and killed in one day some- 
thing more than 3,500. When there are more 
settlers in the Warner and the Catlow Valleys 
they will have to do likewise over there, to kill 
off a lot of these pests. Since the last big drive 
in the Goose Lake Valley it is seldom that one 
sees a jack-rabbit, but just over the hills in War- 
ner Valley there are thousands. 

Lake County is often called the Great Inland 
Empire and it truly is so. This county is larger 
than the State of Massachusetts and is also 
larger than the three States of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Delaware. It is very rich in its agri- 
cultural lands and in its forests, that so far have 


never been touched. W. L. BLINN. 
Rockford, Illinois. 
a 


THE June, 1909, edition of Dog Culture, just 
being mailed out by Spratts Patent, 450 Market 
St., Newark, N. J., is a 100-page booklet that 
every one interested in fine dogs, poultry, game 
and song birds should send for. “ While we are 
not scattering the work broadcast,” the firm 
writes us, “we shall nevertheless be pleased to 
mail a free copy to any of Sports AFIELD’s read- 
ers who may ask for them.” While all the world 
knows of Spratts Dog Cakes, many sportsmen 
have no idea of the extremely large list of dog 
and poultry foods, remedies and appliances that 
are being manufactured in their highest perfec- 
tion by Spratts Patent at their truly immense 
factory at Newark, N. J. 
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A NOTABLE JUDICIAL RULING. 





“ Whether the waters be public or private, the 
State has the right, if fish are wont to resort to 
such waters to spawn, to protect them, and, con- 
sequently, to enforce the laws against the pollu- 
tion of the water by refuse from the mills.” 

Such in brief is the ruling given by Attorney 
General Atkinson in an opinion to Warden Rief of 
King County, Wash., who sought to prevent the 
pollution with sawdust of Echo lake—a private 
body of water. Mr. Atkinson’s opinion reads 
thus: 

“The Attorney General is satisfied that the 
State has such control over the lake in question, 
even though it be non-navigable, as to prevent its 
pollution by refuse from the mill. In GRIFFITH 
vs. HOLMAN, 23 Wash. 347, the Supreme Court, 
speaking of the rights of the owners of lands 
upon which are non-navigable waters, says: ‘It 
is true that the Legislature of the State has passed 
laws regulating fishing, has made closed seasons, 
and provided a penalty for persons killing fish by 
use of explosives. It is also true that fish vary 
in their habitat and are not entirely local; hence 
it might be thought that no property in fish could 
vest in the owner of the land; but it is ownership 
subject to the rights of the public and must be 
exercised with due consideration for the nature 
of the property, and exercised only when the fish 
are upon the land of the owner. In accordance 
with this view, it was held in STATE vs. ROBERTS, 
59 N. H. 256, that, while the right of fishery in 
waters not navigable was limited to the riparian 
owner of the soil, and belonged exclusively to him; 
yet this right in the owner of the land must be 
regarded as qualified by the universal principle 
that all property is held subject to those general 
regulations which are necessary to the common 
good, and to that extent it was subject to legis- 
lative control; that it is a well established prin- 
ciple that every person shall so use and enjoy his 
own property, however absolute and unqualified his 
title, that his use of it shall not be injurious to 
the equal enjoyment of others, having an equal 
right to the enjoyment of their property, nor in- 
jurious to the rights of the public.’ ” 


WASHINGTON’S FISHING INTERESTS. 








Two hundred thousand young steelhead salmon 
will be distributed in the lakes of Spokane County 
at the close of summer. A large number of eggs 
have been taken to the State Hatchery on the 
Little Spokane River from the Skyhomish Hatch- 
ery near Everett. State Game Warden Uhlig 
writes us that the particular advantage of the 
steelhead is that they mature rapidly and thrive 
as well in fresh as in salt water. If the young 
fish were put into the streams, they would make 
their way back to salt water, but in the inland 
lakes they will thrive as well as any variety of 
fresh-water fish. In three or four years the fish 
turned loose this season will be of good size. A 
small supply was planted in a small lake up in the 
mountains above Chelan, Wash., four years ago, 


and this season fish weighing as high as nine 
pounds have been caught there. There are in the 
State 22 fish hatcheries, 18 of which are on the 
Western Slope, and are hatching salmon exclusive- 
ly. The other four are giving part of their at- 
tention to other varieties. 

The hatchery at Samich has secured 4,000,000 
salmon eggs of one variety and an equal number of 
another variety this season. But for the hatch- 
eries, the salmon-packing business (which is one 
of the leading industries of Washington) could not 
be continued. Every packer or dealer who handles 
salmon in any way is required to pay a license, 
and the money so collected is used to pay the ex- 
penses of the hatcheries. Some of the larger 
packers on the Sound pay as high as $3,000 for 
yearly license, paying at the rate of 90 cts. a ton 
on their output. The man who catches the fish in 
a trap or net pays a license for the privilege, and 
every canner or dealer who handles the fish there- 
after pays some kind of a license. The small 
dealers in Seattle or any other city in the State 
who sell salmon at retail pay an annual license 
of $2.50, which is the smallest fee on the list. 


> 


A CANOE TRIP TO THE GULF. 

Ed. Ollinger and Henry Propsom have com- 
pleted preparations to make a canoe trip to the 
Gulf and will take their departure from here next 
Tuesday. The canoe, which is 17 ft. long and 3 
ft. beam, was built at the Peterson Boat Works 
expressly for the purpose. The object of the trip 
is to advertise Sports AFIELD and Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum, the canoe being adorned with 
advertisements with this end in view. 

They will visit all the towns along the Fox, 
Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the trip may consume a year’s time. 
They will furnish Sports AFIELD an account of 
their experiences as they go from place to place. 
The men are hustlers and if they don’t make the 
proposition pay, no one could.—The Advocate, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
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SOME NOTABLE WINNINGS. 








W. G. HEARNE did some good work at the Lake 
Charles (La.) meet—missing only 12 out of 280. 
He used Arrow steel-lined shells. Mr. O’Brien 
broke 90 per cent at Falls City, Neb., making him 
High Professional for the day. George Maxwell 
was Second Professional with 188. Both shot 
U.M.C. steel-iined shells. Fred Stone was High 
Amateur at Freeport, L. I.—dropping only 6 
birds out of 150; while Frank Butler was High 
Professional. Both shot U. M. C. steel-lined shells. 
C. ,VeQuilfeldt won the County Championship, 
shooting a Remington solid-breech autoloading 
gun. George Maxwell has returned from his trip 
through Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. The 
long journey has not interfered with his shooting, 
as on May 24, at Chicago, he only missed 3 tar- 
gets out of 120. J. R. Graham was right behind 
him with only 4 misses. Both shot U.M.C. Ar- 
row shells. 
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MINNESOTA GAME NOTES. 





Duck hunting in motor boats is the latest diver- 
sion of the game hog, according to Carlos Avery, 
Secretary of the Minnesota State Game Commis- 
sion. On account of the speed of these craft, it 
is possible for hunters to almost run into the 
ducks before the birds are aware of it. 

* * * 

Several residents at White Bear Lake have com- 
plained lately, notifying the commission of the 
wholesale slaughter of geese and ducks on that 
lake by persons who have used motor boats. Com- 
plaints have come from other parts of the State, 
and the custom of hunting game in motor boats 
is becoming so prevalent that the commissioners 
realize that something must be done to stop it. 
At present there is no law which prohibits that 
method of hunting. 

* * * 

Several persons have been prosecuted and con- 
victed recently for trapping muskrats. The skins 
sell for about 15 cents each at this time of year, 
and the fine for trapping the animals before Nov. 
15 is from $10 to $100. 

* * * 

A banker of Wauban, Mahnomin County, 
tripped up on the law which prohibits the reten- 
tion of a captured deer, and as a result he is $95 
out, although he still has the animal in his pos- 
session. He bought the deer from Paul Soice, 
who captured it in the woods. It was a young doe 
and the banker wished to keep it for his children. 
The game warden saw it and Soice was fined $75, 
which was paid by the banker. Now the animal 
has become tame, and if it is turned loose it is 
sure to be killed, so the Game Commissioners have 
decided to allow him to keep it. 

Rost. PAGE LINCOLN. 


——————_$ 2. 


THE AUTOMATIC GUN. 





Through an article published recently in the 
Daily Province, of Vancouver, B. C., we learn that 
the efforts of the Provincial Parliament directed 
toward prohibiting the use of the automatic gun 
in the pursuit of game, is viewed with mixed 
feelings, but is generally favored—the majority 
believing that the move is in the right direction, 
and that the effect of such a measure will be the 
prevention of wholesale slaughter of the feathered 
game of Western Canada. We, however, rather 
favor the views of the alleged minority—namely, 
that in countries where the sportsman’s bag is lim- 
ited and traffic in game is prohibited, such a law 
is superfluous and unnecessary and that sports- 
men should be allowed to use the weapon of their 
choice, whether that weapon be an automatic gun, 
bow and arrow or the primitive club. The passage 
of such a law seems to be a reflection upon the 
efficiency of the present limitation law or upon 
the zeal and sincerity of those whose duty it is 
to enforce it. There seem to be, however, some 
more important provisions in the new legislation. 
The bill makes it an offence to buy or sell or to 
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offer to buy or sell the heads of mountain sheep, 
moose or caribou or the teeth of wapiti or elk. 
The article referred to goes on to say: 

“Here again the government is aiming a blow 
at the practice, which has been more or less in 
vogue in past years, of killing the big game of 
western Canada for the market. More and more, 
as time goes on, are those in power being brought 
to a realization of the asset the province possesses 
in the denizens of its wilds. Every year the law 
protecting these creatures is being made more 
stringent, and constantly the means of enforcing 
the regulations is being made more efficient. It 
should, however, be understood, that it is not in- 
tended to shut out legitimate sportsmen whether 
they be western Canadians or whether they be 
from foreign parts. The latter, by payment of a 
specified license, may make an expedition into the 
remote regions in search of mountain sheep, grizzly 
bear, elk or any other species of big game that 
he may specially covet. The idea is to make the 
province a vast game preserve, protecting all va- 
rieties so thoroughly that there will be no pos- 
sibility of any being exterminated, and moreover, 
will ensure splendid sport for everyone, and con- 
sequently assure for the government a permanent 
and material source of revenue for all time. These 
are the objects of the laws that have been car- 
ried, and of those that are now in embryo. That 
British Columbia should attain a world-wide repu- 
tation as the hunters’ paradise is the dream of its 
legislators”. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





CoAXER Batts are surely making their own ree- 
ords, and, once used, no further “coaxing” is 
necessary. Send in your address for a copy of 
Coaxer Baits and read about the Jamison Trout 
Spoon, made in three different sizes, with four 
colors of feathers—a winner for trout, bass, crap- 
pies, etc. W. J. Jamison, 1274 Polk St., Chicago. 

* * * 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
Lewis Boat Works, Oshkosh, Wis. The Winne- 
bago duck boat is made in 3 sizes—14 ft., with 
30, 33 or 36 inches beam. It is guaranteed to 
be the lightest and easiest handled of all duck 
boats, the materials being of the best selected 
stock. The Lewis Boat Works also make a full 
line of motor boats, row boats, etc., to order— 
guaranteeing same against defects of workman- 
ship or materials. 

» * * 

In a letter to Wm. Locher, 220 E. Main St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Waldo Thompson, of Beloit, 
Wis., says: “I have used your one-piece, 6-ounce 
lancewood rod the past two seasons, but was 
never able to fully test it, as 1014 lbs. was the 
heaviest fish landed. The fisherman who does not 
cast, loses the greatest sport possible in fishing, 
and the caster who does not use a short wood rod 
has no idea of the amount of energy he is wast- 
ing nor the added pleasure he might gain by the 
use of the lighter and more pliable rod, whose 
entire weight is in the hand.” 
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THE RULING PASSION. 





No; those men whom you saw digging up the 
ground near the laundry were not looking for 
hidden treasure. That is, they were not search- 
ing for buried bullion. It was ‘‘wums.’’ Each 
had a can and shovel and they were anxiously 
turning over the soil in search of angle worms, 
for chubs are always hungry for these vermicu- 
lated inhabitants of rich soils. After the cans 
had been filled, they departed for their respective 
homes and dug out the old fishing tackle which 
had not been in use since the rivers froze over 
last fall. Some line was found, a few hooks and 
sinkers, and maybe a corneob pipe or two. Old 
clothes were donned and the disciples of Izaak 
Walton set out to make some record catches. 

One—a banker at that—‘‘hoofed’’ it out to a 
nearby river and proceeded to cut a pole with 
much deliberation. The line was tied on and a slip- 
pery, wriggling worm impaled on the hook. The 
old corncob pipe was steamed up and this re- 
juvenated veteran of the rod and reel stretched 
himself out beneath the shade of an overhanging 
tree and waited patiently for a bite. The warm 
sun and the lapping of the water was a little too 
much for him and he was soon dreaming that he 
had just slipped out of a hole in the back 
fence—leaving the butter half churned and a fum- 
ing parent storming around in an endeavor to 
locate his whereabouts. Gee! Was that a bite? 
Bet it was and no chub either! -Pickerel bite like 
that. A tremendous pull, a big splash—and the 
line parted. 

The angler suddenly sat bold upright, wondering 
how the deuce he ever became so tangled up in his 
line. He recalled the dream, muttered something 
about not being so darned old, picked up his pole 
and the pipe which had fallen out of his mouth, 
and started for home with a fine string of fish— 
left for some other day. 


Wadena, Minnesota. RAYMOND L. BENEDICT. 


a 


POSSUMS IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 

Although La Salle County is some 70 miles 
southeast of Stephenson County, it does not sur- 
prise me to learn from Mr. Widdowson’s letter 
that there are possums as far north as that county. 
Possums are plentiful here. I have trapped 
around here ever since I was 12 years old, and the 
first thing I caught was a possum. Last fall I 
had five possums at one time and all alive. My 
father used to hunt them when this county was 
first settled. 

On a warm, rainy night a person can go out 
with a good dog and be sure of getting possum 
or coon. Although the woods right near us are 
being cleared, there is timber to the east, north 
and south, where one can have a good night’s sport 
with the dogs. There are also squirrels, rabbits, 
quail, some prairie-chickens and an abundance of 
wood-chucks, gophers, ete. Once in a great while 
wolves are seen around here, but they are plen- 
tiful around Oregon in Ogle County. 

Earlville, Illinois. ERNEST BERGESON. 
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W. D. STANNARD, with his Smith gun, won the 
First General Average at the Columbus (Wis.) 
shoot—making 341 out of a possible 360—and the 
Second General Average at Janesville, with a 
score of 384 ex 400. 

* * * 

ONE of the most important trap-shooting events 
of the East has just been pulled off—the New 
Jersey State Championship. It was won by F. J. 
Henline of Camden, with a perfect score of 50 
targets, shooting an L. C. Smith gun with the 
Hunter one-trigger attachment. Mr. Henline also 
broke 25 straight in the Merchandise Event. 


* * * 


Our photo shows a 5-lb. bass caught on the 
Freeport Hook by Master Artie Bernhizer at Lake 





= 


Master Artie Bernhizer with his 5-pound Prize. 





Leanau, Traverse, Mich. The Freeport Hook is 
receiving high endorsements from expert fishermen 
as a sure catch and bait saver. It is both weed 
and snag proof, will not kink, and is adapted to 
either deep or surface fishing. Write to Louis 
Biersach, the Freeport Hook, Block F. 9, Freeport, 
Ill., for a free copy of ‘‘A Little Book about a 
Hook’’—showing what others think about the 
Freeport Hook. 


* * * 


Our readers should note the advertisement of 
J. W. Barwell, Waukegan, Ills., and take advan- 
tage of his liberal offer on Karbo Dip No. IIL 
This preparation is of special value in the treat- 
ment of dogs and fine stock, as it is sure death 
to fleas and mange—being used in the largest ken 
nels, sheep corrals and stables in the country. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





JosEPH E. PEPPER, manufacturer of Roamer 
Baits and the Pepper Double-hook Trout Fly, has 
this year a number of new hits in the way of bass 
baits and fish lures. Send your orders to his home 
factory at Rome, N. Y. 

* * * 

W. N. Wisk, shooting his L. C. Smith gun, won 
the Indiana State Championship at Marion re- 
cently. H. M. Crevison and C. L. Nickle also 
won the two-man team Indiana State Champion- 
ship at Marion—both shooting L. C. Smith guns. 


* * * 


H. F. Haring of Richlandtown, Pa., writes as 
follows: ‘‘Last year I received from the Ithaca 
Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., made to my order, a No. 4 
Ithaca Ejector gun—their latest model. The im- 
proved locks and ejector mechanism are the best I 
have ever seen. My new gun is well balanced, 
finely finished, a good field shooter and a wonderful 


trap gun.’’ 
* * * 


THe AMERICAN WELL Works of Aurora, IIl., 
for 35 years have manufactured well drilling and 











prospecting machinery, deep well, power and steam 
driven pump heads and water cylinders (single and 
double acting) and air water lift systems—placing 
them in position to figure on any style of pump- 
ing plant. The American centrifugal pumps are 
from 1 to 6 stage, flowing from 25 to 30,000 gal- 
lons per minute, and on head from 5 to 500 ft., 
driven by any kind of power, will deliver 25 to 
33% per cent. more water than can be pumped 
by any other method. Our readers who are inter- 
ested in the making of deep wells, pumping wells, 
irrigation, or mining for minerals of any kind, 
either by the placer or coring process, should write 
for catalog, stating definitely just what they de- 
sire to accomplish, and they can rest assured that 
both service and machinery will be found exactly 
as represented by this company. 


7 * * 


THE ordinary boat seat—minus a back—is a 
source of much discomfort. The Richards Port- 


able Seat Back, manufactured by the Richards 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., should interest all boat 
users. It can be placed in position instantly, is 
strong and durable and a firm support for the 
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back, whileeits springy effect affords a much de- 
sired rest. Tell your dealer to include the Rich- 
ards Portable Seat Back in your outfit and learn 
what real boat comfort is. The 75 ets. expended 
will certainly prove a good investment. 





——~. 


TOO MUCH POLITICS. 





Outside of certain political circles in California, 
the dismissal of Game and Fire Warden Welch of 
Santa Cruz County is regarded with indignation. 
According to an editorial published in a recent 
copy of the Santa Cruz Surf, it would seem that 
Warden Welch, in the honest exercise of his of- 
ficial duties, antagonized the State Fish Commis- 
sion and certain politicians by insisting on more 
light npon certain money expenditures. Mr. Welch 
was summarily dismissed from office without any 
official complaint having been made, or opportunity 
granted him to defend his action and position. 
This journal, some time ago, took occasion to 
commend the personality, zeal and integrity of 
Game Warden Welch, suggesting that game war- 
dens throughout the country might profit by his 
example. The opinion formerly held has not in 
any way been changed by the action of Santa Cruz 
officials and the press of California is largely with 
us in our commendation of Mr. Welch’s capabil- 
ity and energy as an officer. Some data has been 
secured, indicating that politics plays too large 
a part in our game protection in other places as 
well as in California, and that in consequence 
thereof game conditions suffer and the political 
demagogue revels in thrifty joy. 

a ns 


OF INTEREST TO TOURISTS. 





THE DENvEeR & Rio GRANDE Ry. has issued for 
the information of tourists several pamphlets, 
beautifully illustrated, that will help to plan many 
a trip to regions that offer all that Nature pre- 
sents of the wonderful and sublime. They may 
be had by writing, with address plainly stated, 
Col. S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 

‘«Panoramic Views along the D. & R. G. Ry.’’— 
Contains 9 handsomely printed views and map of 
the Rio Grande System. . 

‘*Around The Circle.’’—With map of 1,000- 
mile trip and pictures of scenes along the route 
in the Sangre de Cristo and San Juan Mountains 
and in the Canyons of the Arkansas and the Gun- 
nison. 

‘‘Among the Rockies.’’—A vestpocket booklet 
of information tersely given. 

‘*Camping In The Rockies.’’—Full of advice 
regarding camping trips, routes by rail and stage 
or hired teams, estimates of cost, with distances, 
elevations and everything necessary in planning an 
outing. 

‘¢ Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition.’’-—Map of 
United States west of Denver, views of scenery 
on the route via Denver and Salt Lake City and in 
Yellowstone Park. 

‘*National Education Association Convention.’’ 
—Denver, July 5 to 9, 1909. Special information 
for teachers and other visitors at that time. 
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Than is delivered by any 
M 0 re W ater other style of pump and 25 
to 334 per cent more water 

than is raised by any other pump 


of the same type is produced by the 


“American” Centrifugal Pump 


It’s because the impeller is accurate- g 
ly machined to the casing, there is 
no sudden change of di- 
rection of the water in .) 
passing thru the pump, 
and the entire mechan- 
ical efficiency contrib- 
utes directly to the rais- 
ing of water. ‘‘Ameri- wri 
can’’ Centrifugals are ; 

guaranteed rigidly. Ask for our new catalog. 


For 35 Years we have Manufactured 


Well Drilling and Prospecting Machinery 
and Tools, Deep Well Power and Steam 
Driven Pumps and Fittings, Air Com- 
pressors, Centrifugal Pumps, Gasoline 
Engines, Steam Engines and Boilers. 
We have passed the experimental stage, 
and do not ask our customers to share with 
us that expense. Our machinery is right 
now. Catalegs and facts om application. 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 


Office and Works, AURORA, ILL. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

























fJim Heddon’s F avorite 
Casting Rod , 


Here is my own Casting Rod. f 
I am having it made for all fish- 
ermen who want it, at my fac- 
tory for the first time this season. 
It has my own pet ideas. That’s 
why you can make alonger and \ 
more accurate cast with it. 

There’s my patent locking reel \\ 
band which locks and releases the 
reel by a slight hand movement. \ 
This is a two-piece rod with the resili- 
ence of a one-piece rod and almost the 
carrying convenience of a three-piece. I use only 
select imported bamboo and only the butt cuts (first 

feet). These are air dried for months. 

Of course I guarantee this rod—guarantee it 
against any breakage from reasonable use. It will 
outlast any other style of rod made—wood or steel. 


Send for My Free Pamphlet 
on Bait Casting 


I’ve just got out a new catalog with several 
pages on ‘The Art of Bait Casting’’—the best points 
of my own experience, and my articles for the out- 
ing publications. If you are a bait caster, or want 
to be one, it will give you some valuable tips. It has 
a lot of colored illustrations, and it shows my 
Dowagiac Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rods—some 
of finer detail and finish than leper but all guar- 


anteed. Write me. H.- 
Tthdh on 


















James Heddon & Sons, Box 25 , Dowagiac, Mich. 
Manufacturers of the famous Dowagiac Minnows 
— Sold all over the country. 
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INALLIBLE 


SMOKELESS 


The only DENSE powder 
made in America 


ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Always the same under all 
conditions. Not affected by 
heat or moisture. As good ten 
years hence as today. 


Any dealer can supply you 
with shells loaded with 


“INFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps fora set of six 
Pictures illustrating ““A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept. 4, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 








in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Replying to C. M. Hubbard’s query in a recent 
issue, I would say that the bird described by him 
is undoubtedly a Florida Gallinule—I having taken 
several on my pond here, two of which I have 
mounted. It is a very rare bird in this locality, as 
its home is much further south. I would be glad 
to hear from any one interested in Natural His- 
tory, Hunting and Boating. 

A. SIDNEY MorRGAN. 

Winfield, West Virginia. 


or 


A NOTABLE BEAR HUNTER. 





W. A. Hillis of Portland, Ore., is perhaps the 
best known bear hunter on the Pacific Coast. He 








~~ 


W. A. HILLIS. 





is now in Alaska on an extensive trip and expects 
to bring home with him several of the big Alaskan 
grizzlies. On his last year’s trip he bagged two 
of the largest specimens ever taken out of the 
Alaskan country, one was a white Polar bear and 
the other a monster grizzly. He is not only a 
erack game shot but also a trick rifle shot. When 
not up in Alaska indulging in his favorite hunt- 
ing, he is rawhiding the great Northwest, giving 
shooting exhibitions with his Remington autoload- 
ing rifle and U. M. C. Big Game cartridges which 
he uses exclusively. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE 1909 edition of Marble’s “ Specialties for 
Sportsmen ” is a little 48-page booklet replete with 
information. Every one nowadays knows that 
Safety Axe Marble has invented more really use- 
ful tools for sportsmen than all other manufac- 
turers combined—a fact that in nowise diminishes 
the interest of the little catalog now before us. 
Send for one to Marble Safety Axe Co., 132 
Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


* * * 


THE camp and outing outfits made by the Gold 
Medal Camp Furniture Company, 224 St. Paul 
St., Racine, Wis., are certainly the very finest 
goods in their line ever manufactured. Their 
camp cots are great favorites with the boys in 
blue—many thousands of them being ordered sent 
by the Secretary of War to our many posts and 
outlying stations in the Philippines. Their com- 
plete catalogue, sent free to any address, is full 
of interesting suggestions. 


7” * * 


So GREAT is the prominence of Spratts Patent 
in the world of outdoor life and sport, that this 
strictly first-class firm is constantly in receipt of 
letters from land owners in search of game- 
keepers, fish-culturists and men skilled in the care 
of fine horses, dogs and poultry. Competent men 
wishing employment along these lines are invited 
to register their name and address with Spratts 
Patent, 450 Market St., Newark, N. J. “No 
charge whatever is made for any services we may 
be able to render readers of Sports AFIELD,” the 
Spratts people write us. 


+ * . 


UNEVEN spooling of the line is a serious handi- 
cap for the bait caster, it being impossible to 
avoid entanglement and back-lashing. By using 
the Frictionless Spooler, manufactured by the 
Sportsman’s Supply Co., 1624 Wisconsin St., Ra- 
cine, Wis., all such annoyance is avoided. This 


- spooler consists of a metal base, rigidly clamped to 


the front pillar of reel, upon which is mounted 
the guiding mechanism. In making cast, the 
downward and forward movement disengages 
mechanism from line, allowing the reel to run free 
and unobstructed. Write for full details and 
special price to introduce. 


* ~ . 


Most of us today are prone to sit back and 
watch the trained athlete do stunts. Exercise 
should be of and by the people—not for the peo- 
ple. And few forms of exercise embrace so much 
pleasure and exhilaration as cycling. Bicycles 
have been wonderfully improved, even within the 
past five years. It is surprising what a fine wheel 
a few dollars will now buy. We never realized 
this so fully as we did after looking through the 
warehouse of the Mead Cycle Company. If you 
are interested in this sort of red-blooded exercise, 
write the Mead Cycle Co., Dept. H. 238, Chicago, 
for a copy of their catalog. If you wish, they 
will send you a wheel for 10 days’ free trial. 
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STEVENS 


NEW VISIBLE LOADING 
REPEATING RIFLE No. 70 

















The most accurate .22 Galibre Rifle made. 


Barrel rifled with slow twist—one turn in 25 
inches. 


Weight 4% pounds. 


Handles Fifteen .22 Short Cartridges, which are 
alwaysinsight while beingfedintochamber. 


Extra strong double extractors. 


The Stevens No. 70 Repeater is Absolutely Guaran- 
teed and is bound to give Universal Satisfaction. 


No. 70. Fitted with bead front and sporting rear sights, Price, $9.00 
No. 71. Fitted with Beach combination front, Stevens leaf and vernier peep sights, 11.50 
No. 72. Fitted with Lyman front No. 5, Stevens leaf and Lyman No. 1 sights, 12.00 


If you cannot obtain STEVENS from your Dealer, we ship direct, express pre- 
paid, upon receipt of Catalog price. Send 8 cts. in stamps for complete Firearm and 
Telescope Catalogs. Valuable books of reference for present and prospective shooters. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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NORTHWESTERN GAME NOTES. 





WHILE in Spokane last week, Gov. James H. 
Brady, of Idaho, said that an effort will be made 
by the state to prevent a repetition of the de- 
struction of large numbers of elk, which took 
place in Fremont County last winter. Lack of 
food drove the animals to the settlements, where, 
weak from starvation and struggling in the snow 
when they reached the lowlands, they were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered. In many eases, reduced to 
mere skeletons, their meat could not be used. The 
Game Warden will ship large quantities of hay 
into the country where the elk abound—placing 
it where the animals will easily find it. Several 
of the ranchers in the elk country have put out 
hay for 2 number of years and the animals have 
not been long in locating it when the snow be- 
came deep in the hills. In this manner they are 
enabled to keep in good condition throughout the 
winter and when spring arrives return to their 
usual haunts. The eastern part of Idaho forms 
the principal range for these animals which Gov. 
Brady is endeavoring to protect from the pot 
hunters and trophy seekers. Stringent laws have 
been enacted, which should go a long ways in pro- 
tecting the king of our Western big game. 


” * * 


WILLIAM BOLLINGER, of Lewiston, Idaho, cap- 
tured a black bear in the hills in the Clearwater 
country, selling it to Warren Brothers, of Boston. 
The latter advised him to ship it to the east a few 
days ago. Bollinger placed the animal in an ex- 
press car on the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
company’s line, where; between Almota and 
Riparia, Bruin was the sole occupant. When near 
Riparia it escaped from its cage, embraced Ex- 
press Messenger Erwin, and after the latter fied 
His Bearship proceeded to ‘‘rough house” the car. 
Two boxes of choice cherries were consumed, ex- 
press packages were broken open and _ strewn 
around the floor and then the animal sought to 
escape. It was lassoed at Riparia and locked in 
a box car until a cage strong enough ‘to hold it 
could be secured. Erwin was not injured but 
says he wouldn’t go through the experience again 
for an entire railway system. 


* * * 


THE discovery of several nests of Chinese pheas- 
ants containing infertile eggs has roused consid- 
erable indignation in Eastern Washington. Many 
cock birds were shot last fail. The Chinese pheas- 
ant is not polygamous and the result is that many 
of the birds which would have reared broods this 
season will not do so. As every imported bird now 
at liberty in this country cost several dollars, gen- 
uine sportsmen regard those who killed them be- 
fore they had an opportunity to reproduce as woe- 
fully lacking in ethics. The Hungarian partridges 
released last spring are said to be doing well but 
making no efforts to rear young. It is hoped they 
will hatch a brood this coming fall, 


- 7 - 


Trout are biting fine in the Spokane River and 
big catches are frequent. A 5-pounder was pulled 
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out by a 12-year-old boy at the mouth of Hangman 
Creek, while a 10-lb. trout was hooked near the 
Monroe St. bridge in the heart of Spokane’s busi- 
ness district. Brown Hackle and Royal Coachman 
flies are proving the most tempting. Bass fishing 
in the nearby lakes is popular and the remarkable 
success of fishermen at Sucker Lake is making 
that place extremely popular. Salmon are run- 
ning well in the Yakima. The irrigation ditches 
in” Central Washington are also exacting their 
toll. A 22-inch rainbow trout was taken from 
the Cowiche Ditch last week and long strings of 
smaller fish have fallen victims to the boys. The 
agitation to screen ditches continues among the 
sportsmen, but has taken no definite shape and 
in the meantime the fish which have been planted 
are being lost for all time, as, having once en- 
tered the ditches, their fate is sealed. 
* * * 

J. A. UnHwtic, Game Warden of Spokane 
County, Supt. F. S. Drew, and M. Crawford, in 
charge of the fisheries exhibit at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, have gone to Seattle 
with 900 live fish of many varieties for exhibition 
purposes. Mr. Uhlig and Mr. Drew made a rece- 
ord catch at Clear Lake, catching 10 4-pound 
black and 13 small-mouth bass, 65 sunfish, 22 
pickerel and 40 turtles, which they at once shipped 
alive to the exposition. 


en 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE OsHKOSH Boat & CANOE Co., 50 Ceape 
St., Oshkosh, Wis., make a full line of motor 
boats, launches, power canoes, etc.—in fact, every- 
thing in the way of up-to-date water craft. A 
special feature of their canoes is the fact that 
they are self-calking and non-leakable. 


* * * 


In the recent Inter-scholastic Rifle Match, there 
were 28 entries, representing colleges and high 
schools in all parts of the country. Each team 
consisted of 10 members, and the team represent- 
ing Morris High School of the City of New York 
won ist place with a score of 953 out of a pos- 
sible 1,000. This entire team used Peters Semi- 
Smokeless cartridges. 

* * * 

A PORTABLE house appeals to that very large 
class of people who cannot afford to own perma- 
nent summer cottages and are not content to live 
in tents. A portable house, to be successful, must 
be easily put up and taken down, flexible enough 
to be packed in small space and light enough to 
be easily transported. Such a house is the little 
8 by 8 cabin made by the Phenix Mfg. Co., 050 
Center St., Milwaukee, Wis. Built of wood 
throughout, it is wind, water and mosquito proof. 
It can be quickly set up and taken down, and its 
total weight is less than 800 lbs. In such a house 
a man can camp where he pleases and be as secure 
against the elements as he would be in his own 
home. The Phenix Mfg. Co. will send you a eata- 
logue if you ask for it, and you will find it inter- 
esting. 
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A VALIANT FRENCH-CANADIAN. 
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Rev. A. Lecorre, who for 37 years has been 
doing missionary work among the Eskimos, re- 
turned to this country about three weeks ago, and 
will remain in the United States until he is able 
to collect sufficient funds to establish a Catholic 
seminary in the heart of the northern Canadian 
forests. Father Lecorre, although 67 years old, 
is still a strong, robust man, despite his two-score 
years’ battle with the northern wilds. The first 
15 years of his work was spent in endeavoring to 
convert the peoples inhabiting the region near the 
Polar Circle. With the Eskimos he met with but 
little success, being the first missionary among 
them. 

“Most people have a wrong conception of. the 
Eskimos,” said Father Lecorre. “They are hor- 
ribly cruel and barbarous—that is, most of them 
were when I first went among them. They killed 
all their old men. The agéd and feeble were com- 
pelled to kneel on the ‘mat of death’ and the 
younger members of the tribe pierced them 
through and through with spears until they were 
dead. I did, however, baptize about 300 babies. 
This made their medicine man jealous and they 
made many attempts to kill me, both with knife 
and gun. But, you see, they were unsuccessful. ” 

While carrying on his work of conversion in the 
Far North, Father Lecorre has had many narrow 
escapes from starvation and death in other ways. 
“Even when I was permanently settled at my lit- 
tle monastery, Our Lady of Good Hope, 100 miles 
south of the Arctic Circle, I did not taste a piece 
of bread for three years,” he said. 

With the Indians of the Far North Father 
Lecorre met with far greater success, and while 
he has been at work among the missions of Provi- 
dence, as the monasteries are called, he has had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Indians of the en- 
tire Mackenzie Valley embrace the Catholic faith. 
The first mission established in this region was at 
Edmonton and consisted of two huts. Thirty 
years ago, when Father Lecorre took an active 
part in converting the Slavian Indians, the Dog 
tribes (so-called because they eat dog flesh) and 
the Mountain Indians, his little hut was just 900 
miles south of the Arctic Circle and 900 miles 
north of the nearest civilization, with missions at 
intervals of 180 miles. There were only 32 
priests in the entire region at that time. 


> 


WISCONSIN’S NEW FISH LAW. 

By the terms of the new fish and game bill, as 
passed by the Legislature on June 11, every non- 
resident who enters Wisconsin and baits his hook 
for fish must pay a $1 non-resident license fee. 
The open season for all fish is to commence June 
1st. 

There was considerable discussion anent the $1 
non-resident clause, but it went through both 
houses, nevertheless. The bill provides that all 
game wardens shall carry books with blank licenses 
which are to be issued to fishermen. This will 
save the excursionists the necessity of calling on 
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the County Clerk for the license. The bill, it is 
said, meets with the hearty approval of Gov. 
Davidson. 


>_> 


AN INTERESTING TRIP. 


In our Fishing Dept. we print a delightful ac- 
count of a Michigan camping trip by Berenice 
Kimball. Answering a query as to the “geog- 
raphy” of the trip, Miss Kimball writes: “The 
trip was taken on the Nett and Paint Rivers. We 
started on the Nett River and floated down-stream 
into the Paint, and down that stream to our home 
on the banks of Paint River near Crystal Falls, 
Mich.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


‘“Was up to the lakes near Madison, Wis., last 
week,’’ writes H. M. Widdowson of Freeport, Ill. 
‘*Three of us caught 35 silver bass (crappies), 
while a 314-lb. black bass came to my hook—which 
was about the only thing I caught.’’ 


* * 


Boat owners should note the ad. of the Petro 
Pitch Co., Freeport, Ill., and send 25 ets. for 
‘enough to cover one boat.’’ Petro Pitch will 
instantly repair any leak in steel or wooden boat 
or canoe. It is easily applied and forms a smooth 
coating, which is impervious to water. It is less 
trouble and more effective than any other method 
of repairing leaks. 





* * 


Tue U. S. Auto Compass Co., 411 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., have something new and most 
effective in their Pocket Automobile Compass and 
Sportsman’s Path Finder. A solid brass case with 
aluminum dial and 4 point needle, with large agate 
cap and heavy steel pivot. Can be read in semi- 
darkness and gives all points of compass as soon 
as taken from pocket. With this compass and a 
road map all inquiries are unnecessary for the 
auto tourist. 

- * ” 

H. M. Foore, a fruit grower in the Chelan Dis- 
trict of Washington, caught a cusk measuring 30 
inches in Lake Chelan. The fish was floating on 
the surface. These fish are rarely captured. They 
live at a great depth in Lake Chelan, where the 
pressure of the water is enormous. When by any 
chance one gets to the surface it becomes inflated 
and unable to sink again. They are strange- 
looking creatures, with large heads, flat backs and 
tapering tails. Their color is a mottled gray. 

* * * 

A Fisuine KnIre is something that should in- 
terest all sportsmen. The L. Lowe Co., 453 East 
Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacture one that 
is sharp on all sides and can be used for dressing 
fish, skinning game, ete., in fact, it is an all 
around camp knife and is provided with sheath. 
Their Aluminum Fish Stringer is also most com- 
plete, being 56 inches in length, weighs 1 oz. 
They carry a large variety of sportsmen’s and 
campers cutlery and our readers should write for 
full details, mentioning Sports AFIELD. 
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REST, RELIEF, RECREATION 


cause thousands to retreat to purer, life-giving air in sound Q 
of the breakers or the rustling leaves of mountain groves. 
These are the scenes of health and hospitality, where 
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5 An Absolutely Pure Whiskey, brings cheer f 
and comfort to those who wisely provide it. 
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R Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE FRICTIONLESS SPOOLER 


Overcomes all objections heretofore raised by Fishermen. Patented Dec. 1, 1908. 
It leaves the spool to run free and unobstructed when making casts. 





It is Simple, 
Durable, Perfect. 


Can be attached to any Reel 
in a few minutes. 
Price, Nickel plated, $2.50 

Silver plated, 3.50 





Showing position of Spooler when making a cast. Showing Spooler in its operative position. 


SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 1624 Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis. 
With a 
Harley-Davidson Motor Cycle 


The Sportsman can go anywhere and back again 
on /is own schedule. Investigate our claims. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FISHING KNIFE Perfection for Sportsmen 


SHARP ON ALL SIDES. 


Can be used for dressing fish, skinning game, etc. 
90 cts., postpaid. Aluminum Fish Stringer, 56 inches, 
weighs r ounce, price 29 cts., postpaid. 


7% inches long with sheath. L. LOWE COo., ahaa bat == Fac Wis. 
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AT the recent Nebraska State Shoot at Grand 
Island, High General Average was won by Ed. 
O’Brien, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless, with a 
score of 583 ex 600, including an unfinished run 
of 139 straight. First Amateur Average was won 
by Harvey Dixon—568 ex 600. Second Amateur 
Average was won by L. A. Gates—560 ex 600. 
The Special Gun Event was won by L. A. Gates 
with 25 straight. Dead Shot Smokeless did all 
this fine shooting. 

* * 

Tue C. F. SPARKS MACHINE Co., Alton, IIL, are 
well known as builders of high-grade water craft, 
including cabin launches, speed boats, semi-speed 
boats, etc., also the Sparks marine engines. They 
make a special feature of cabin launches of vari- 
ous dimensions, built to suit each purchaser, using 
only the most suitable materials with strictly 
first-class workmanship. Their factory is ideally 
located and our readers should send for catalog 
and special prices. 

* 

THE IpEAL SHOULDER Brace Co., Green and 
Church Sts., Rockford, I]., manufacture a perfect 
shoulder brace which is not a straight jacket. It 
acts as a support,.as well as promoting expension 
of the chest and lungs. Constructed on correct 











principles, it causes no inconvenience to the wear- 

er, but is a constant reminder that stoop shoul- 

ders are neither nécessary nor healthful. In order- 

ing, send number of inches around the chest, and 

enclose $1.00. Good agents are especially wanted. 
a * * 

THE London police recently lost their appear- 
ance of unemotional calm, when a 26-ft. Mullins 
steel motor boat made a trial run over a meas- 
ured course on the Thames. The high rate of 
speed developed caused a commotion among the 
smaller river craft and the police wildly signaled 
the operator to slow down. This American-built 
boat made the fastest time ever made by a motor 
boat of its size and rated horse-power on the 
Thames and is attracting great attention in the 
British capital. 

+ * 7” 

On April 19 last R. Scheffel, of Chicago, made 
a run between Chicago and Dayton, O., that was 
very near a record—time, 12 hrs., 20 min., 30 sec. 
—through a heavy rain with almost impassable 
roads. This run was made on his 3-H.P. Armae 
motorcycle which ke had been using in his busi- 
ness in Chicago. The only glelay on the entire 


trip was a puncture caused by a nail. The dis- 





AFIELD. 


tance between Chicago and Dayton is 292 miles. 
He says, “the Armac is the only machine that 
could stand up on such roads, and nothing but an 
Armae for mine! ” 

pcs 


TWO AT A CAST. 





In a small Illinois village, on a warm, drizzling, 
spring day, the usual crowd that can always be 
found there on rainy days had assembled in the 
blacksmith shop. Old Uncle Nate had “ got off ” 
his old favorite wild pigeon yarn, and of course 
nobody there had enough nerve to tell one that 
would beat it, so the subject was changed to fish 
stories. Of course there were some big ones, and 
most of them told for the truth, when in fact 
they had heard their Grandfathers tell them. 
Finally a long-geared young fellow, that worked 
on a farm near town, gave a yawn or two and 
asked if anyone in the crowd had ever caught a 
fish and a bird at one cast of a line. 

“Didn’t—hey? Well, then, I’ll tell ye how it 
was did. I was workin’ for old man Wilkins, 
summer before last, and one day—just like to- 
day, drizzling and rainy—we got out our fishing 
tackle and hiked over to Big Spring Slough. The 
old man caught some minnows and frogs, while 
I was fixing up some throw lines, each one with 
two hooks and a sinker. 

“The first one I threw out, I forgot to tie the 
end of the line to the stake, and away went the 
whole gol-durned business—way out into the 
slough. .Of course I cussed the luck for losing 
one of my best lines; then I went on and set the 
rest of them. The old man wanted to go up to 
the other end of the slough, and fish for crappies, 
so we rigged up our poles and went. We caught 
quite a big string of them. Then we ate our 
lunch and went down to take up our set lines on 
our way home. We had not gone far, when we 
saw a big bird down in the end of the slough 
a-flapping and a-jumping around in the water. I 
ran down there as fast as i could, and it was a 
big sand-hill crane, all tangled up in my lost fish 
line, with one of the hooks in his gullet. I ran 
out into the water and grabbed him and started 
for shore, when I discovered that there was a 
big fish on the other hook. By golly! but I was 
excited for a few minutes—the darned crane try- 
ing to stick me with his big bill and the fish 
flopping around my legs and the old man on the 
bank telling me what to do. Well, I got them 
out, anyway. ‘They had fought each other until 
they were tired out. 

“We killed the crane, strung up our big pick- 
erel and hiked for home. The fish weighed 15 
Ibs. The pickerel probably had taken one of the 
baits and had swum into shallow water, where 
the crane had grabbed the other one. ” 

“What did you catch on your set lines?” asked 
someone in the crowd. “ By gol! say! that’s the 
funny part of the whole business. We were both 
so darned rattled over that big pickerel and that 
long-legged crane, that we got plumb home before 
we thought of those durned set lines. 

Freeport, Illinois. H. M. Wippowson. 
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TRAP SHOOTERS—Attention, Please! 


Have you ever shot at the “White Flyer”? 
Let us show you how to increase your score. 


Do You Want the BEST TARGET TRAP? 


The McCrea Automatic Target Trap throws any Standard Target. 
Simple in construction—Durable—Effective. Absolute service at 
all times and full guarantee to users. Full details on application. 

















| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, East Alton, Ills. 





A Boon to Boat Users 
FOR SERVICE RICHARDS PORTABLE SEAT BACK 


and 


SATISFACTION 


the 


PARKER GUN 


Has No Superior. 







PATENTED 





Its reputation for wear, ‘accuracy 





. ——— 
and general excellence, in the eS 
field and at the traps, surpasses aera I eno 
that of all other American-built Price, 75 Cents, 
guns. Noman makesa mistake in Can be slipped into place or taken 
buying a PARKER. It is the ar- off instantly. Strong and durable. 
biter of merit in gun construction. It has a delightfal supporting action, 
the spring effect being much more 
Send for Catalogue. restfal than a rigid back. Folds up 
—easy to carry or pack. 
Users a thusiastic. 
PARKER BROS., ye sree ia 
Sold by Hardware and 
Meriden, Conn. Sporting Goods Dealers. 


New York Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. Manufactured by 


THE RICHARDS MANUFACTURING CO., Aurora, Ill. 


) THE KRAEMER AUTO COMPASS 


For Autos, Motor Boats, Tourists, Hunters. Something New 
and Invaluable. 


Four Point Needle—always points North and South, East and West. 
Indicator shows direction you are going. 


Made in several sizes. Have been adopted by various Automobile 
Associations, etc. 





















Send for Full Details and Price-list. 
U.S.AUTO COMPASS CO.,411 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


{n writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afieia.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


In the Inter-national Small-calibre Rifle Match, 
shot by teams of 50 men representing England, 
Australia and the United States, the high score 
of the American team (298 out of a possible 300) 
was made by W. E. Reynolds, of New York City, 
using Peters .22-calibre ammunition. 


*” * * 


THE WAGNER AUTOMATIC ANCHOR should inter- 
est all sportsmen who go down to the lake in 
boats, as it does away with the necessity of hunt- 
ing for stones with which to anchor one’s boat. 
It is automatic in action both ways, and, while 
weighing only a pound, is most effective. Sold 
by all dealers at 25 cts. each, or of A. C. Wagner, 
594 Larrabee St., Chicago. 

*#- * 

Live BAIT is not always easy to secure. The 
Michigan Life-like Minnow, made by Adolph 
Arntz, Muskegon, Mich., is decidedly new and 
should prove most effective for casting or trolling. 











The wooden body is jointed, and when drawn 
through the water this bait has every appearance 
of the live minnow. Many fine catches were made 
with it last season. 


THE Kuder Camp Stove cooks equally well in 
the open air or in the camp kitchen. The Sports- 
man’s Little Pet weighs only 25 Ibs., with large 
oven and two cooking holes. The folding form of 
this stove can be set up in 10 minutes and there 
is no better camp baker made—the heat being 
controlled by a patent damper. Details and spe- 
cial prices of Kuder Camp Stove Co., 5315 Went- 
worth Ave., Chicago. 

* * * 

OuTpoor sleeping is no longer regarded as‘a 
fad; but, to get the best results, the sleeper 
should be perfectly comfortable and free from 
all annoyances of the mosquito sort. In the case of 


the Enterprise Tent Cot, absolute comfort is as- 
sured while sleeping in the open air. It is light 
in weight, is easily folded and transported, and 
while “ good medicine” for the well man, its use 
is especially recommended for invalids and per- 
sons of low vitality. For details and special 
prices, address Enterprise Bed Co., Dept. A, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 





Send 10c (coin or sag for 
a “Fit-Neck” Collar Button 


Made from solid German Silver, it is r- 

anteed not to cause a sore neck. It will not 

tT, e_ break celluloid collars. Never wears out; 

no levers to come loose. With button we also send our 

new plan, “How to Obtain an Elegant Pair of Solid 
German Silver Arrow Cuff Holders FREE.” 


THE ARROW MFG. CO., 1214 Walnut St., Milwaukee, Wis, 




















The AUTO-MARINE 
SPARK PLUG 


Is Mechanically and Theoretically Perfect. 


Guaranteed to give the best Satisfaction or money 
refunded, 


Forsale by all dealers orsent direct for $1.50 postpaid. 


LEGNARD BROS., 727 N. Genesee St., Waukegan, Ill. 


GLOVES that are WEAR, 
HEAT and WATER PROOF 


Sportsmen should send for our 
line of Samples and Price-list. 


Chicago Glove and Mitten Co. 
(Established 1871). 
Chicago, Ill. 





170 North Halsted Street, 





PARTE Coke 


Br appnares: 2 
OES 


PETRO-PITCH Liquid Calking 


Will instantly repair any Leak or Puncture in Steel 
or Wooden Boat or Canoe. Is easily applied. 

Sample package—enough to cover one boat—25 cents 
by mail, pre-paid. 

No boat outfit is complete without it. 


PETRO-PITCH CO., - Freeport, Ills. 











The REUSS BOAT 


With Inverted Keel 


PATENTED. 
Safe, Staunch, Non-Sinkable. 
The Ideal Boat for 


Hunting and Fishing. 


Made in different lengths. Prices on application. 


REUSS BOAT COMPANY, 21 South Church Street, Belleville, Ill. 











